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. . Positive Finger Traction For Better Control Of The Ball! 





o make the finest of 
leather -footballs even 
better, Rawlings 
developed this exclusive 
Formula-15 surface con- 
ditioning that virtually 
guarantees a positive 
grip no matter what the 
weather or playing 
condition of the field! 












ain, dew or perspiration 
won’t impair this sensational 
non-slip gripping surface, but actu- 
ally improves it! Neither heat nor 
cold will affect it. Like an extra tanning 

process, the Formula-15 application 
remains tacky for many periods of play—yet 
- will not become sticky or gather lint and dirt. 


one but Rawlings balls have the proved-in-play 
Formula-15 treatment ... and nothing but Formula-15 
treatment can literally guarantee never-slip, sure-grip ball handling 
all the time—a perfect positive finger traction never before possible! 


here’s no other ball like a Rawlings R5 with 
Formula-15 treatment... 


The Finest la The Feld!” 
Rawlings R5 Formula-15 treated football is 


identified by this Rawlings “Royal Label” RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO. 
St. Lovis and Los Angeles 
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The same critical attention to 

design and balance that has made 
Louisville Slugger Bats famous for 
performance since 1884 goes into 

the manufacture of Louisville Grand 
Slam Golf Clubs. Write for free 
full-color catalogs. Address Dept. CA. 


HILLERICH & BRADSBY COMPANY 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
























There Never Wes 


The great new 


US.ROYAL 


WITH PATENTED 


POWERLIFT’ 


Built-in ““PowerLift’’ 
keeps foot 
and shoe together, 
stops slipping, 
speeds action. | 
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Court-Tested by World’s Champion Minneapolis Lakers 


UNITED STATES 
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IS TOT 





Here, for the first time, is a basketball shoe that 
actually lets the player use all of his native speed and 
maneuverability because this is the first shoe that hugs 
the sole of the foot, all the time, with every motion! 

The reason is the new, patented “‘PowerLift’”, an 
elastic harness vulcanized into the sole that keeps the 
arch always in contact with every curve of the foot. 





ORDINARY SHOE. Player’s foot moves faster U. S. ROYAL WITH “POWERLIFT” moves 


a Shoe Like Thie! 


For the first time, foot and shoe move, and act, as-one. 
The result is faster starts, less loss of power, quicker 
physical reaction to the player’s reflexes. 

The U. S. Royal has all of the design features 
that have made the U. S. Sureshot one of the great 
names in sport. Now, with patented ‘‘PowerLift’’, the 
U. S. Royal has no equal for top-flight play! 








than shoe, resulting in “shoe lag” and loss of instantly. with foot. Result: more speed! Foot 
speed. Toe irritations and sole blisters often are cannot slide inside shoe,’ prevents irritations. 
caused by the foot sliding forward inside shoe. “PowerLift” Band eases pressure from lacing. 





counter help prevent bruises. 

@ Husky molded soles, with pivot pads, for speed 
and sure footing. 

@ Uppers are lightweight, loose-lined, with 
ventilating pull-proof eyelets. 

@ White, Blue, Red, Black, Gold. Team color 
Jaces also available. 
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For faster attachment and adjustment... 


Specify the new 


Snap-On 


1B Wilson 
~ Orid- Gard 


i Plastic Face Mask 










WILSON GRID-GARD GIVES 
FULL FACE PROTECTION WITH FULL VISIBILITY! 


@ 4-snap mounting makes it easy to attach—easy to 
remove. 


@ 4 adjustable leather straps insure proper fit in seconds. 


@ Players can put on or take off mask-equipped helmets 
faster, more easily. 


@ Modern Wilson construction gives full visibility. 
@ Entire mask is shatterproof, transparent Lucite. 


GREAT NEW 
WILSON TENITE HELMETS 


For peak protection against shock 


and head injury, Wilson one-piece @ 34” heavy-duty padding provides maximum protection 


molded Tenite helmets feature these along jaws. 

outstanding composite paddings: @ Ample mouth opening allows easy breathing, clear 
Ensolite, Latex Foam Rubber, Vinyl signal calling. 

Foam. With web suspensions, mili- @ Fits all Wilson helmets. 

tary chin-straps. Popular colors. 

Model shown above: the TP. ANOTHER PROTECTIVE ADVANCE FROM WILSON 


Plastic masks have already proved themselves. And this 
new Wilson Grid-Gard represents the finest plastic face 
mask yet designed. Get in touch with your Wilson sales- 
man now... order your ball club a supply of Grid-Gards 
before spring practice. 


...World’s largest manufacturer of sporting goods 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO., CHICAGO 
Branch offices in New York, San Francisco and 26 other principal cities. (A subsidiary of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 





Wilson 
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DR. CAREY H. BOSTIAN, Chancellor 


Ege DREAM OF A SMALL Group of Tar Heel citizens 
about 70 years ago has become a mammoth center 
of technology — North Carolina State College. 


Today the college stands as a living monument to 
the far-sighted individuals who, roughly 70 years ago, 
aroused the State with their inspired crusade for prac- 
tical education in agriculture and the technological 
subjects. 


Establishment of the institution was due largely to 
the militant efforts of Col. Leonidas L. Polk, hard- 


MEMORIAL TOWER 



































CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 


By RUDOLPH PATE 


hitting editor of The Progressive Farmer, the Watauga 
Club, and the provisions of the Morrill Act of 1862. 
From its humble beginning, the college has marched 
straight ahead to take a position of leadership among 
the institutions of technology in the United States. 


R. Stanhope Pullen, one of Raleigh’s leading and 
best-loved citizens, offered 50 acres of land for the 
college. Charlotte and Kinston competed with Raleigh 
for the institution. 


In March, 1887, a new bill transferring the Land- 
Script Fund from the University of North Carolina 
and taking advantage of other inducements, including 
Pullen’s offer, was passed by the Legislature and rati- 
fied into law on March 7. 

On October 3, 1889, the college opened its doors. The 
45 students were greeted by six professors, including 
the first president, Col. Alexander Q. Holladay. The 
college plant consisted of one building, later named 
Holladay Hall, and a stable. 


State College, meek but confident, was ready for 
business. 

Some of the greatest men of their day sadly shook 
their heads over the futility of it all, loudly predicting 
a brief but misguided existence for the educational 
stripling. Even the president of the already venerable 
University of North Carolina cited the uselessness of 
giving higher education to “mechanics and farmers.” 

But State College from the start had a rugged, indi- 
vidual spirit that throughout the years has set it apart 
from other educational institutions. In the single build- 
ings, the handful of students slept, ate and studied, and 
from it they sallied forth daily to work the college’s 
60-acre farm with the two little mules and one horse 
that were the college’s sole work stock. 


Without plumbing, running water or electric lights, 
the first students buckled down to the task of con- 
founding the prophets of gloom. 


Next year, the college had 84 students. Enrollment 











was 110 in its third year, and in 1918 it passed the 1,000 
mark. 


Thus did the North Carolina College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts come into being. In 1917 it was 
changed to the North Carolina State College of Agri- 
culture and Engineering, the name borne by the col- 
lege today as the technological unit of the greater 
University of North Carolina. 


Emergence of North Carolina as an industrial State 
and the rise of scientific agriculture within its borders 
parallel the growth of State College. They have pushed 
forward side by side. 


Total registration reached over 4,500 in 1950 — 4,500 
young men and women with confidence that “farmers 
and mechanics” had best be educated. And before 
them, gone into every nook and corner of the world, 
are thousands of well-trained, substantial alumni who 
had the same idea— men who are throwing bridges 
over giant chasms, teaching farmers all that science 
has learned about agriculture, building dams to rescue 
wastelands and giving light to millions, stringing high- 
ways throughout the land, clothing the civilized world 
in the best raiment the mighty textile industry can 
produce, creating new magic in chemistry and ce- 
ramics so that the world will be a more comfortable 
and beautiful world, developing and conserving our 
natural resources, putting power into mechanical 
giants, designing new homes and buildings, getting 


College Union Building, N. C. State College 



























Chancellor’s home 


the most from their farms, and delving into a thou- 
sand research projects from which a richer and fuller 
life for untold millions will emerge. 


State College and its applied agencies now has over 
2,800 employees, including over 560 teachers. The main 
divisions of the institution include the School of Agri- 
culture, the School of Design, the School of Education, 
the School of Engineering, the School of Forestry, the 
Echool of Textiles, the School of General Studies, the 
Extension Division, and the Summer School. 

(Continued on next page) 
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Broughton Hall, N. C. State 


CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 


(Continued from page 9) 


Allied agencies with headquarters on 
the campus include the North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the North Carolina Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service. 


Principal landmarks on the campus 
include Holladay Hall, the school’s first 
building; the birthplace of Andrew 
Johnson, 17th president of the United 


States; Memorial Tower, impressive 
monument to the State College stu- 
dents who served in World War I; the 
home of the chancellor; Pullen Hall, 
named in honor of R. Stanhope Pullen, 
who donated the land for the original 
campus; a memorial to the 13 original 
colonies; and other sites of interest. 

N. C. State has approximately 65 
buildings on its campus and owns 3,500 
acres of land, including 650 in the cam- 
pus tract and 2,850 in orchards and 
farms. In addition, it has access to 


William Neal Reynolds Coliseum 
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97,000 acres of woodlands used as out- 
door forestry laboratories. 

The college’s physical plant is valued 
at over $30,000,000 today, with a con- 
struction program of $2,200,000 now in 
progress. 


SPORTS 
By ED STOREY 


CHAMPIONSHIP TEAMS in basketball 
and swimming head a complete inter- 
collegiate sports program at North Car- 
olina State, which includes a rebuild- 
ing football effort and high caliber 
squads in baseball, wrestling, tennis, 
golf, track and cross country. 

It was the arrival of Coach Everett 
Case on the State campus in the sum- 
mer of 1946 that heralded a new era in 
the hardwood sport for the Wolfpack. 
Case gave the college its first confer- 
ence championship team since 1929 
when the State eleven won the South- 
ern Conference tournament in March, 
1947 and since then it has been al- 
most monotonous regularity for the 
State team to lash another champion- 
ship pennant to its mast. 

The current State cagers posted a 
brilliant 28-4 record and its second 
straight Atlantic Coast Conference title 
on March 5 by beating Duke, 87-77, in 
the tournament finals. Ranked among 
the top five teams in the nation, State 
was unable to accept a bid to the NCAA 
tournament, normally accorded to the 
conference champion, because of a try- 
out rule violation nearly two years ago. 
Instead the Wolfpack will enter the 
National A.A.U. tournament in Denver, 
Colorado on March 20. 

Year after year the huge 12,400-seat 
Reynolds Coliseum on the campus has 
attracted capacity crowds to watch the 
Wolfpack meet nationally ranked op- 
ponents. Last season with 168,000 paid 
admissions, the building attracted more 
persons than any other on-the-campus 
structure in the nation. Tournaments 
add another 100,000 to the final total 
as 65,000 watch the Dixie Classic each 
year in late December and another 40,- 
000 are on hand for the Atlantic Coast 
championships the first week in March. 

Case’s coaching record is one of the 
best in the nation with 240 victories in 
296 games and only 56 defeats in nine 
full seasons. His teams have won 6 of 
7 Southern Conference titles, 5 of 6 
Dixie Classic titles and two consecutive 
championships in the new Atlantic 
Coast Conference. State teams have 
competed in three National Invitational 
Tournaments and in four NCAA post- 
season affairs. 
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ALL-AMERICAS AT STATE have been 
Forwards Dick Dickey and Sam Ran- 
zino and Centers Bobby Speight and 
Ronnie Shavlik. Dickey and Ranzino 
copped the honors in 1949 and 1950 with 
Speight getting the honor in 1952. This 
year Ronnie Shavlik, a 6-8 junior from 
Denver, Colorado, broke all school scor- 
ing records with 707 points in 32 games 
for a 22.1 average and was named to 





EVERETT N. CASE 
Head Basketball Coach 


many All-America selections. He will 
be a leading candidate for player-of- 
the-year honors next season as a senior. 

IN SWIMMING State has won the At- 
lantic Coast Conference trophy for the 
last two seasons, finishing unbeaten on 
both occasions. Last July the Wolfpack 





WILLIS R. CASEY 
Swimming Coach 


tankers brought further honors to the 
school by winning the National A.A.U. 
title at Indianapolis, Ind. 

Five All-Americas named in the tank 
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N. C. STATE’S ATLANTIC COAST CONFERENCE BASKETBALL CHAMPIONS 
Front row, kneeling, left to right: Guard John Maglio, Guard Ronnie Scheffel, Captain 
Dave Gotkin, Guard Vic Molodet and Forward Lou Dickman. Back row, left to right: 
Center Bob Seitz, Forward Cliff Hafer, Forward Phil DiNardo, Forward Nick Pond, 
Center Cliff Dwyer and All-America Center Ronnie Shavlik. 


sports in the last three seasons and an 
overall record of 41 wins and only one 
defeat is the enviable mark of State’s 
Coach Willis R. Casey. Dick Fadgen of 
Providence, R. I. is the current national 
A.A.U. champion in three events, 220- 
yard breast stroke outdoors and indoor 
champ in the 100 meter butterfly and 
200 meter breaststroke. Other stand- 
outs include Frank Nauss, Bob Matt- 
son, Tommy Dunlap, Don Sonia, Paul 
Arata and Bill Churn who have been 













The new D. H. Hill Library 


selected to the NCAA All-America 
squad. 

Football has been a poor stepchild at 
State for several years and now a move 
is underway to bring the Wolfpack back 
into the national picture. In 1946 the 
team went to the ’Gator Bowl] at Jack- 
sonville, Fla., but since then has de- 
clined to the cellar of the Atlantic 
Coast Conference. Last year, however, 
Earle Edwards, former end coach at 
Michigan State, was brought to the 

(Continued on next page) 
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CAMPUS CLOSE-UP 
(Continued from page 11) 


campus and awarded a three-year con- 
tract to rebuild State’s football for- 
tunes. 

Although last year’s team won only 
two of 10 games, the program appears 
in capable hands and the outlook for 
1955 is bright. The 1954 freshman team 
won four of five games, beating Clem- 
son, Wake Forest, South Carolina and 
the University of Miami yearling 
squads. Sophomores will play a big 
role in the 1955 plans, but the chances 
of improving on the previous season’s 
record look good. 


EARLE EDWARDS 
Head Football Coach 


BASEBALL has produced some topflight 
players at State with two men, Short- 
stop Johnny Yvars and second Base- 
man Jack Turney both making the All- 
America squad last year with Yvars on 
the first team and Turney on the sec- 
end. Coach Vic Sorrell’s outfit has al- 
ways been among the first division 
clubs in both the Southern and Atlan- 
tic Coast Conferences. 

The other sports on the campus have 
also fared well against all comers. State 
has held the Atlantic Coast and South- 
ern Conference Cross Country titles 
for the last three years and in 1954 
finished a perfect season with a 6-0 
mark, but did not compete in the con- 
ference title meet. Outstanding dis- 
tance runners who have held confer- 
ence titles during the last three years 
are William Sawyer, Clyde Garrison 
and Joe Shockley. 

IN TENNIS AND TRACK the records have 
slipped below the .500 mark, but pros- 
pects appear brighter this year. The 
golf team finished third in the Atlantic 
Coast Conference last year and with 
five lettermen back this season, the out- 
look is bright. 

IN WRESTLING Coach Al.Crawford has 
given State two straight North Caro- 
lina championships with victories over 
neighboring Duke, North Carolina and 
Wake Forest. In the Atlantic Coast 
Conference State teams have finished 
second and third the last two years. 
Alan Henry was the individual 177- 
pound champion for the Wolfpack in 
1955. 

The program is under the capable 
directorship of Roy B. Clogston, who is 
in his seventh year as athletic director. 
Clogston, who came to State from St. 
Lawrence University, is recognized as 





NORTH CAROLINA 
STATE COLLEGE 


ADDRESS — Raleigh, North Carolina 
ENROLLMENT — Men, 4,211, women, 77 
COLORS — Scarlet and White 
NICKNAME OF TEAMS — Wolfpack 


STADIUM — Riddick; 
material, concrete 


capacity, 40,000; 


FIELDHOUSE — William Neal Reynolds 
Coliseum; capacity, 12,400 


OTHER ATHLETIC UNITS — Frank 
Thompson Gymnasium, 3,500; Track 
Field House and Stadium, 2,500; Rid- 
dick Stadium Field House; baseball 
fields, intramural fields, tennis courts, 
swimming pool. 


CONFERENCE — Atlantic Coast 


SPORTS ON INTRAMURAL PRO- 
GRAM — Touch football, softball, 
volleyball, handball, swimming, box- 
ing, wrestling, and basketball. 











one of the most capable athletic admin- 
istrators in the South and his services 
have been sought by several other 
larger colleges, but he has elected to 
stay in Raleigh. Clogston is a member 
of the Atlantic Coast Conference bas- 
ketball committee and is chairman of 
the ACC committee on public relations. 


—P 


N. C. STATE CONDUCTS 
A WELL-ROUNDED 
ATHLETIC PROGRAM 





Reading from left to right at top: Phil 
Di Nardo, (No. 80) Bob Seitz (No. 88) 
and Cliff Hafer (No. 76), of 'N. C. State, 
control the backboard as State defeats 
Maryland in a crucial conference game. 
Senior Quarterback Eddie West. 


Center: Swimmer Fred Ruppenthal, of 
York, Pa., with his championship trophies 
in 440-yard freestyle and 1500 meter 
races. Track star Bobby Jones, of Alex- 
andria, Va., winner of Southern Indoor 
Games 880-yard title. Memorial Tower. 


Bottom: Wrestler Herb Kaplan in ac- 
tion in Carolinas’ AAU tournament, won 
by N. C. State. Commissioner James 
Weaver awards ACC 1955 championship 
trophy to basketball captain Dave Gotkin. 
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PREP HALL OF FAME 


In Stan Lambert’s column last month was announce- 
ment of a plan for a Hall of Fame for Texas high school 
coaches. CoacH & ATHLETE applauds the idea. What’s 
good for Texas is good for the country, and other states 
should follow the lead of our Western partners. Since 
the high school coach is generally so poorly paid, he 
should at least receive recognition for his inestimable 
contribution to American sports. Some of the best 
coaching jobs in America today are being done by 
high school coaches. Furthermore, they work with our 
boys during the most impressionable period of their 
lives and thus exert a tremendous influence for good. 

Certainly, machinery should be set up whereby out- 
standing men in this field could receive fair recognition 
for their contribution to a cleaner and stronger 
America! 

GACA REMINDER 

GEORGIA HIGH SCHOOL COACHES who have not joined 
the coaches associations must do so before June Ist in 
order to qualify for reduced tuition at our clinic this 
summer. Dues are $3.00 a year and should be sent to 
Georgia Athletic Coaches Association, 310 Buckhead 
Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 

A HORN ON THE PLAY 

When you hear an announcer say, “There’s a horn 
on the play,” it usually means a penalty. In this case, 
it is quite different. We are not inclined to “blow our 
own horn,” but (Continued on page 39) 





By DWIGHT KEITH 


COLLEGIATE SPORTS 


By DR. ALBERT C. JACOBS 
President, Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 


Epitor’s Note: We are inviting into our huddle 
this month a guest columnist in the person of 
Dr. Albert C. Jacobs. His article, which follows, 
is a condensation of his address at the 18th an- 
nual meeting of the Eastern College Athletic 
Conference. 


A COLLEGE PRESIDENT must never forget the basic 
mission of his institution, namely, to further learning, 
to develop men of character and integrity, men of wis- 
dom and faith, men who are self-reliant and respon- 
sible, who have the individual initiative and the pi- 
oneering spirit that built our great nation. 

But what has this to do with sports? My answer is 
—a very great deal. Why do I say this? I do so because 
as an educator I am interested in seeing that young 
men are prepared to lead useful, meaningful and fruit- 
ful lives; that they obtain knowledge, learning and 
skills. I am also interested in seeing that they acquire 
the standards and the incentive with which to apply 
their knowledge, learning and skills in later life for 
the good of the community, so that they may become 
intelligent, enlightened citizens and leaders. Yes, we 
seek to turn out men of wisdom and integrity, a 
responsibility of the (Continued on next page) 
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COACH & ATHLETE Provides: 
(1) Le meng Articles — A professional aid to coaches, officials and 
rainers. 


(2) Feature Stories on High Schools and Colleges — Of great 
interest to administrators, alumni and friends of the school. 


(3) Sports Summaries — Providing an authoritative record source 
for high school and college conferences. 


(4) Miscellaneous Feature Material — Appealing to sports fans as 
well as coaches, officials and players. 


COACH & ATHLETE Advocates: 

(6) Christian principles 

(2) Clean speech (7) School patronage of lo- 

(3) Sound scholarship cal dealers 

(4) Well-rounded athletic (8) High standard of 
programs sportsmanship and eth- 

(5) Administrative control ics by coaches, players, 
of athletic policies officials and fans. 


(1) Fair play 
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highest order. I am a firm advocate of 
the great values of football and of other 
rugged competitive sports, when they 
are conducted, as they should be con- 
ducted, as a part of the learning and 
physical development processes of the 
educational institution which fosters 
them. 

I am convinced that there is nothing 
wrong with intercollegiate football 
which sound educational administra- 
tion cannot and will not correct; that 
in an increasing number of colleges 
and universities, athletics are being 
administered soundly as an integral 
part of the educational program. 

Yes, I am a strong advocate of inter- 
collegiate sports. I believe that clean, 
hard, bruising competition and a zest 
for that competition are of primary 
importance in the make-up and devel- 
opment of the young American. I be- 
lieve that he should be taught the quali- 
ties which constitute the winning ath- 
lete. 

America desperately needs competi- 
tive sports. Our society is based on the 
value of competition by the individual; 
on individual initiative, the will with- 
out aid from government to conquer 
all obstacles. That’s the nub of free 
enterprise. In recent decades that idea, 
that way of life, has unfortunately been 
under serious attack. 

The thrill of athletic competition, the 
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zest of loyalty to the team one supports 
— mean much to our nation. May this 
ever be the case! So long as it is, we 
need have no serious concern about the 
future of our country. 

Yes, I love sports, and believe firmly 
in them. I want them to continue as 
an integral part of college and national 
life. 

Being in the business of trying to 
prepare young men for effective citizen- 
ship, I definitely am not in the business 
of helping to create cynics. And it seems 
to me that the young man who is en- 
ticed to a college simply because he is 
an outstanding athlete, without regard 
for his scholastic standing, and who is 
given financial advantages and job op- 
portunities not available to the non- 
athlete is entitled to be a cynic. And 
not less entitled to cynicism is the non- 
athletic student who knows that his 
athletic classmate is “getting the edge” 
on him because of his athletic prowess. 

You and I know that this sort of 
thing happens; that it happens as a re- 
sult of the misguided zeal of alumni, 
townspeople, booster clubs, and some- 
times even college officials, or at least 
with the complacent winks of the lat- 
ter group. 

Whether he likes it or not, the col- 
lege president is responsible for what 
goes on at his institution. He cannot 
escape responsibility, much as he may 


used by more 


like to do so, by feigning ignorance as 
to the athletic policies on his campus. 

The men who have the best interests 
of intercollegiate sports at heart must, 
wherever and whenever they can, 
throw their weight against the prac- 
tices and influences I have just men- 
tioned. Progress is being made. Of this 
I am absolutely confident. The answer, 
I am sure, is largely one of maturity of 
thought, of the full realization of the 
functions of an institution of higher 
learning. We have made longer strides 
in the right direction in our older in- 
stitutions simply because of our years. 
We have begun in the last decade or 
two to see things in the proper per- 
spective. 

Just what is it then that a college 
president, not only with a serious and 
deep interest in education but also with 
an abiding appreciation of the role of 
sports, expects from his athletic estab- 
lishment? What does he think its con- 
tribution to the educational system of 
his institution ought to be? 

Through intercollegiate and intra- 
mural sports he expects to develop 
physically the young men entrusted to 
his care, but more important, to build 
character, self-reliance and individual 
initiative. 

He wants as many boys as possible 
to participate in sports activities. He 

(Continued on page 36) 
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For Best Track Performance--- 


ARE PACE SETTERS NECESSARY? 


By PAYTON JORDAN 


Director of Athletics and Head Track Coach 
Occidental College, Los Angeles, California 


E™ SINCE the first modern organized 
meet—Oxford University vs Cam- 
bridge University, Saturday afternoon 
March 5, 1864 on Christ Church Cricket 
Ground, Oxford University, England— 
a large majority of track coaches and 
runners participating in events longer 
than 220 yards, have believed that pace- 
setters and strong competition were 
necessary in order for a Track and 
Field athlete to do his developed best 
in competition. 

During the intervening years there 
have been innumerable instances which 
seemed to prove the necessity for pace- 
setters and strong competition. When 
runners failed to set a new record the 
explanation was the lack of a pace- 
setter and strong competition. And, 
on numerous occasions, runners striv- 
ing to keep pace with the champion 
have run much faster than ever be- 
fore. Striking illustrations of this were 
the performances of William Hulse and 
Gil Dodds during the outdoor American 
tour of Gunder Haegg in 1943. When 
Haegg ran the mile in 4m05.3s in Har- 
vard Stadium, July 24, Dodds was sec- 
ond in 4m06.5s and Hulse, third in 
4m07.8s. At. Baldwin-Wallace College 
Field at Berea, Ohio, July 31, Haegg 
was first in 4m05.4s, Hulse second in 
4m06.0s, and Dodds third in 4m06.ls. 
Neither Hulse nor Dodds ever ran that 
fast again outdoors. Why were they 
able to run faster trying to pace with 
Haegg, than against any other mile 
runners? Obviously, the fact that they 
were running against Haegg did not 
give them any more speed and 
endurance than they already possessed. 
Yet they ran faster. Why? One observ- 
er thinks the reason for the faster times 
by Dodds and Hulse was because that 
while concentrating on trying to pace 
Haegg, they, for the time being, forgot 
about their previous limiting ideas of 
what they could achieve in the mile. 
What do you think? 

Even as late as May 6, 1954, the 
great Roger G. Bannister of England 
believed that pace-setters were nec- 
essary in order for him to run the 
mile under four minutes. For that rea- 
son he requested the assistance of two 
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Coach Jordan was “Captain of Cham- 
pions” at USC in 1939 when he performed 
for Dean Cromwell. He is now known as 
“Coach of Champions” at Occidental Col- 
lege where he has turned out great track 
teams since going there in 1946. Prior to 
that time, he coached at Redlands High 
School for four years, with two years 
interruption for military service. He was 
a naval lieutenant at St. Mary’s and Iowa 
Pre-Flight, being named to the service All- 
American football team in 1944. 

His best track records are: 9.5 in the 
100; 20.6 in the 220 and he was a mem- 
ber of the 440-yard relay team which set 
the world record of 40.5 at Fresno in 
1 . 

At Occidental, his track teams have won 
8 consecutive SCIC championships and 
are undefeated in conference competition. 

Among the stars he has developed are: 
Bill Parker, Walt McKibben, John Barnes, 
Dick Shivers, Bob McMillen and Brayton 
Norton. 

Combined with his great technical skill 
as an instructor is his unusual quality of 
inspirational leadership which makes him 
one of the outstanding coaches of the 
nation. 





fellow Britishers—Chris Brasher and 
Chris J. Chataway. Both willingly 
agreed to help in every way possible 
and Bannister arranged to have Brash- 
er set the pace for the first two laps 
and then when Brasher was no longer 
able to continue at the necessary speed, 
Chataway was to rush to the front and 


continue the tempo until the final phase 
of the race when Bannister was to 
go all out for the tape. 

Brasher carried out his assignment 
for 2% laps and when he could no 
longer hold the pace, Bannister called 
on Chataway to go out in the lead. 
This he did until within 300 yards of 
the tape when Bannister started his 
famous sprint which he carried through 
to the finish and won the coveted honor 
of being the first to run the mile under 
four minutes—3m59.4s. 

The success of this pace setting plan 
might indicate that Bannister needed 
pace-setters in order for him to do his 
developed best. But as will appear 
later in this story, Bannister did not 
need anyone else to set the pace for 
him when, at the Vancouver British 
Empire Games, he again ran the mile 
under four minutes. 

Now, let us look at the opposite side 
of the subject and examine the career 
of the great Paavo J. Nurmi and see 
how he was able to break every world 
record from 1500 meters to the one- 
hour run. As Archie Richardson tells 
in his “little classic’ — ARCHIE’S 
LITTLE BLACK BOOK, Nurmi learned 
from his defeat of Joseph Guillemot of 
France in the 5000 meters at the 1920 
Antwerp Olympic Games that he 
needed to combine a tremendous 
stamina with a TRUE SENSE OF 
PACING. In order to do this, he started 
to carry a stopwatch in training. Next 
he used it in competition, because hav- 
ing drawn up a pace-schedule that 
would produce a definite result, it was 
necessary for him to control his speed. 

In order to judge correctly how fast 
he was running, Nurmi marked off a 
series of pace posts along the five-mile 
route from his home to his work in 
Abo (Turku), Finland. 

Carrying a stopwatch in training and 
actual competition was an entirely new 
departure in distance running and, at 
first, Nurmi’s method was met with 
ridicule, a condition that had no ad- 
verse effect on him but backfired on 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Here are 8 good reasons why 
the smart coach says: “SPALDING!” 


He knows that the better the equipment the 
better they play. That’s why he puts his faith 
in Spalding. And he gets the best. In all prices, 
for all team budgets, Spalding has the team 
equipment you can count on for long service 
and playability. From the Official “Twins of 
the Majors,” to the pro-approved shoes, 
Spalding’s superior equipment builds player 
confidence. That’s the confidence that wins 
more games for you. Specify SPALDING ... 
and give your teams the “‘edge”’ in equipment. 
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Coach Swede Umbach with co-captains Dick 
Downey and Al Myers. 




















Coach Umbach is president of the 
American Wrestling Coaches Association 
and is a member of the National Wres- 
tling Rules Committee. He has made 
wrestling a popular sport at Auburn and 
through his influence many high schools 
are adding wrestling to their athletic pro- 
grams. His teams have won the SEC 
championship for the past nine consecu- 
tive years. Umbach and men of his type 
are building better citizens for a better 
tomorrow through the medium of this 
ancient sport. 





MM HAS BEEN SAID and written 
about the primary purpose of our 
public schools and colleges as to how 
it should educate and develop Ameri- 
can youth. Many theories have been 
suggested as to how this objective can 
best be attained. However, there seems 
to be one factor in which we all agree, 
and this is that competitive athletics 
offer value to be found nowhere else. 
No matter what field of endeavor we 
may enter, competition is always before 
us. This is the democratic way of life. 
In our schools and colleges, we en- 
deavor to prepare ourselves for that 
endless struggle for existence. There is 
no doubt that the mental is conditioned 
by the physical and if we expect to 
have sound minds, we must have 
healthy bodies. Not only the mental 
processes, but spiritual experiences and 
moral character are affected by the 
physical state. Our educational insti- 
tutions should recognize these needs 
and put greater emphasis on a well- 
rounded program of athletics and phys- 
ical education—one that would reach 
all students. 


The present health status of our 
nation’s youth is not too good. We live 
in an age where machines do all the 





Builder of Sound Bodies and Minds - - - 


WRESTLING 


By ARNOLD W. UMBACH 


Head of the Men’s Physical Education Department 
and Head Wrestling Coach, A.P.I., Auburn, Ala. 
President of the American Wrestling Coaches 
and Officials Association 


labor for us, and we are talking about 
the atomic and hydrogen ages. With 
television coming into our homes, our 
children will sit for hours watching it 
rather than playing or working. We do 
not have the same type of rugged indi- 
vidual today as the one who opened 
our prairies and conquered our wilder- 
nesses. The people who pushed west- 
ward were strong, virile individuals. 

It is no wonder that we are falling 
behind, with all this scientific develop- 
ment. If we are to meet this challenge, 
we must study the physical status of 
our youth and make corrections to meet 
this situation. Let’s not wag the dog’s 
tail. 

Hundreds of very simple tests have 
been given American and European 
youth; over 56% of our youth have 
failed these tests, while only 8% of the 
Europeans failed them. Within the last 
ten years here at Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, we have tested thousands of 
college students. These tests reveal that 
these students are woefully weak in 
upper body development. Many of 
these students cannot even hold their 
bodies rigid enough to do push-ups; 
hundreds cannot even do one pull-up. 
The answer to this problem is to put 
more emphasis on sports which will de- 
velop the upper part of the body. These 
should be included in all athletic and 
physical education programs. 

If athletics are good for a few, why 
not broaden our programs and give all 
our youth a chance for competition? 
Many of our athletic directors and 
physical educators have advocated this 
for years, but what have they done 
about it? The schools of the south have 
lagged far behind in trying to reach 
this objective. It’s the same old dish 
every year—football, basketball, base- 
ball, and track—which are leg sports. 
Don’t get me wrong; I am for these 
sports as they have a very important 
place in our programs, but why not 


include such sports as wrestling, gym- 
nastics, swimming and other such 
sports? These would reach thousands 
of boys who are not interested in or 
qualified for the existing sports—boys 
who would normally be in the bleachers 
or on the street corners. These sports 
are among the best for the all-around 
development of our youth, and they 
could be made to carry their own 
financial burden. 


The writer is particularly interested 
in seeing that wrestling is placed on 
every school and college program of 
physical education and athletics in this 
country. Thousands of sports enthusi- 
asts have been thrilled by the speed, 
skill and prowess of college and high 
school wrestlers for many years in 
such states as Oklahoma, Iowa, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Colorado, 
Nebraska, New York, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and many other states. All the 
major athletic conferences have wres- 
tling except the Southeastern and 
Southwestern as a conference sport. 
Wrestling offers many advantages to a 
growing boy, such as: It imparts to 
him a strong sense of mental and phys- 
ical confidence. In a match, he is placed 
entirely on his own to think and to act; 
if he makes a mistake and gets into 
trouble, no substitute will appear to 
help him out of his difficulties. He must 
solve his own problems. Where could 
one find a greater opportunity to de- 
velop self-reliance, self-expression and 
the ability to think under pressure, 
when in a condition of severe physical 
discomfort. 

WRESTLING IS A DEMOCRATIC SPORT, for 
every boy from a hundred pounder to a 
heavyweight has available to him an 
avenue of self-expression in athletics 
in his own weight class. Participants 
always compete against boys within 
four or five pounds of their own weight. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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a 
“Processed,” slow-recovery padding \J | 


Absorbs the blows and reduces injuries 
. . . Without hampering speed or action! 


‘*PROCESSED’’ ABSORBLO (patents pend- 
ing) — exclusive product of MacGregor, is 
the greatest single forward step in the his- 
tory of protective equipment. 


Now in its third season, Absorblo has won 
enthusiastic approval of players and coaches 
alike. Players—because it is light and en- 
ables them to play more aggressively and 
confidently. Coaches—because it keeps their 
teams going full speed with a minimum of 
time out for injuries. 


From top of his helmet to top of his shoes, 
he’s 100% protected with Absorblo padding. 
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GOLF—TENNIS—ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 
“'The choice of those who play the game”’ 


CINCINNATI 32, OHIO 
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BILL DELLINGER 








LEADERS WANTED 


for Boys’ Camp 


High school seniors and col- 
lege under-graduates, who 
want to develop leadership 
and enjoy keeping in physical 
trim during the summer, 
should do well in summer 


camp counsellor work. 


Write: SIBLEY EVANS, Director 
Baylor Summer Camp 


110 Cherokee Trail 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


FOR FULL INFORMATION 











MILER IN THE MAKING 


By BOB ROBINSON 


DETERMINATION AND RIGID TRAINING 
are the two most important essentials 
of a great miler. At least that’s the 
opinion of Bill Dellinger, the 1954 
NCAA mile champion from the Uni- 
versity of Oregon at Eugene, Ore. 

Dellinger, who startled the nation as 
a sophomore last year with his surprise 
NCAA win, is an exception to the rule 
that “all great milers are slim and 
gangly.” He stands only 5’ 7” and 
carries a healthy 150 pounds on this 
small frame. He is stocky and looks 
more like a sprinter than a distance 
runner. 

Despite this build, Bill has developed 
himself into one of the top milers in 
the United States today. His time in 
the NCAA meet was 4:13.8 and three 
days after this run he turned in even a 
better clocking by winning the Pacific 
Coast Conference-Big Ten meet mile in 
4: 10.6. 

This year, as a 2l-year old junior, 
Dellinger and his coach, Bill Bower- 
man, are shooting for a mile time of 
4:05. By the end of his senior year the 
little Oregon runner hopes to be press- 
ing the magic “four minute barrier.” 

Bowerman has great confidence in his 
budding track “giant.” He has openly 
stated that he is sure that Dellinger 
will get down to 4:05 by the end of this 
season and when question about the 
possibilities of a four minute mile, he 
simply says, “that’s what we’re shoot- 
ing for.” 

Dellinger, extremely reticent in talk- 
ing about his ambitions, gives the im- 
pression that he harbors a quiet self- 
confidence under his outward cloak of 
modesty. Although he won’t forecast a 
“Four Minute Mile” for himself, he 
certainly won’t say that he isn’t going 
to try for it. 

Since Bill lacks the usual miler’s 
build, it is necessary for him to have 
some other attributes to make up for 
the shortage. 

His first big asset is a grim determi- 
nation to improve. As he proved over 
and over again last year, the sky is the 
limit as far as he is concerned. He has 
never been willing to accept one time 
as being good enough to call tops and 
he constantly seeks to better his clock- 
ing in each consecutive race. The 
record bears this out, too. In his last 
five meets of the 1954 season Bill low- 
ered his mile time a total of 16.3 sec- 
onds. And in each consecutive meet of 


these five, Dellinger’s time was a little 
faster than he had run in his previous 
race. 

The second important attribute which 
Bill can thank for his success to date 
is a training schedule that puts him in 
the peak of physical condition for each 
track season. Starting with the opening 
of school early in the fall, Bill makes 
running a part of his daily life. Cross 
country is his favorite fall sport. He 
does some running every day except 
an occasional Sunday. This schedule is 
kept until the end of the season, usually 
late in November. 

Dellinger tapers off a bit after cross 
country but doesn’t go dormant. He 
works out about twice a week for the 
next six weeks, doing mostly short 
distance running at a sprinting pace. 

This easier regimen gives Bill a 
chance to gain a little weight and yet 
allows him to keep in fairly good shape. 

Starting early in January, he ups the 
pace. Workouts increase to three days 
per week and times are kept for short 
distance runs. The constant work on 
sprinting helps Bill to increase his 
speed as well as his endurance. 

Late in February or early March 
marks the beginning of extensive drill 
for the coming track season. Bill then 
starts working out every day and adds 
much long distance running o his work 
on the sprints. He shoots for tip-top 
shape by mid-April to be ready for the 
opening meet. As far as time is con- 
cerned, he likes to start out slowly in 
his first races and then work his way 
down. This year Bill plans to run his 
first race in about 4:25. From here he 
hopes to come down to the current 
goal of 4:05. 

Bill’s summer training program de- 
pends on whether he plans to enter any 
races. Last summer, when he did no 
competitive running, he took one stren- 
uous workout each week and got plenty 
of exercise from other sports such as 
tennis and swimming. 

In each race, Bill follows Bowerman’s 
advice and tries to run the entire 
distance at an equal pace. In other 
words, if he wants to run a 4:20 mile, 
he set a pace of 65 seconds for each 
quarter. The only exception is on the 
last lap. Both Bill and Bowerman agree 
that, if possible, he should give it 
everything he’s got on the last quarter- 
mile. Thus he often improves on the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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IS A VERY FINE LINE... 


In sports equipment, the margin of success is a very fine line. 
It’s the years of experience, the extra care in workmanship and 
in testing that creates an exceptional product. 
For official play, Voit has set new standards for basketballs, footballs 
and many other products which gain greater acceptance each year from 
players and coaches. 

Since Voit pioneered rubber-covered sports equipment, this type of equipment 
has grown to dominate the market. Today, 90% of all basketballs 
made are rubber-covered. In the past five years, the use of rubber-covered 

footballs has more than doubled. : 
The world’s largest producer of this equipment is Voit. 


Voit is proud of this leadership in sports equipment— 
leadership by a wide margin because of a very fine line... 






AMERICA'S FINEST 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT BY 


SO 


NEW YORK 11, DANVILLE, ILL., LOS ANGELES 11 
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THE FREE THROW 


By RAY FRANKS 


NY BASKETBALL PLAYER can be pro- 

ficient at the free throw line if he 

develops three things—a_ standard 
shot, concentration and relaxation. 

That’s the opinion of James Scott, 
West Texas State senior captain who 
qualifies as an expert on that phase of 
the sport. The 6-ft., 2-in. guard estab- 
lished an all-time NCAA free-throw 
record during the 1954-’55 season by 
hitting 147 of 163 attempts, a 90.2 
efficiency. 

He easily surpassed the old mark of 
86 per cent, set by Jay Handlan of 
Washington & Lee in 1951 when he con- 
nected on 148 of 172 tries. 

Taking a closer look at the three 
points Scott believes to be most impor- 
tant, here is what the handsome physi- 
cal education major has to say: 

“1. THE STANDARD SHOT. Be nat- 
ural at all times. Through practice, find 
the free throw shot that feels best. I 
use a right-hand push shot myself, but 
if the two-hand underhand pitch feels 
more comfortable, I would advise us- 
ing it. I believe the over-hand push 
shot will be of more all-around value, 
however, because it’s the same shot 
most players employ on field goal at- 
tempts. Therefore, when I’m _prac- 
ticing my field goal shooting, I’m also 
working on my free-shooting style, and 
vice versa. 

2. CONCENTRATION. It’s very im- 
portant that you think only of the free 
throw shot when you step to the line. 
Disregard the score of the game, the 
crowd and anything else that might 
pop into your mind. Say to yourself: 
‘All I have to do is make this free throw 
— nothing else matters.’ 


3. RELAXATION. Some _ people 





GEORGIA 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


COLLEGE PARK, GA. 
8 Miles from Atlanta 


BUILDING AMERICANISM 


Winter and Summer School. R. O. c. 
Highest Govt. Rating. Accredited. De 
tion. Fine equable climate. 1000 ft. eleva- 
tion. Prepares for all colleges and the 
National Academies. Post graduate course. 
— Separate Junior School, first thru sev- 
enth grades, limited to 100 ‘boarding cadets. 
— Reading Clinic, completely equipped 
with electronic apparatus under supervi- 
sion of a reading expert. — Athletics. Ex- 
pert coaches develop athletic teams. — 
Home Life. Cadets live in small groups 
with teachers. Moderate rates. Fall ~~ 
begins Sept. 12th. Address: Col. W. 
Brewster, Pres. 











might ask: ‘How can you relax if you’re 
concentrating?’ Ill admit that’s pretty 
difficult to do but you have to find a 
happy medium and then work on it. If 
a player isn’t relaxed, his muscles won’t 
react normally and an inaccurate shot 
will result. Personally, I relax by tak- 
ing a couple of deep breaths before 
shooting. Some players bounce the 
ball two or three times, which also is 
good.” 

By developing these three phases, 
Scott believes a basketball player will 
be on the right track to success. “How- 
ever,” he reminded, “there is no sub- 
stitute for practice; you have to work 
hard to be accurate at the free throw 
line.” 

The value of the free throw has been 
emphasized in Scott’s basketball train- 
ing ever since his freshman year in 
high school. Tex Hanna, his prep coach 
at Borger, Tex., and Gus Miller, West 
Texas State cage boss, outline rigid 
practice schedules for their players. 

In college, Scott and other squad 
members shoot at least 50 practice 
pitches daily before workouts. Records 
are kept to point up the importance of 
the practice shots and when a player 
starts slipping, it means extra duty at 
the charity bar. 

The free throw, an extremely deadly 
weapon the past season since the initia- 
tion of the bonus rule, helped to land 
Scott the runner-up spot in Border 
Conference scoring. The mild-man- 
nered Buffalo averaged 20.1 points in 
22 starts and nearly half of his markers 
were of the free variety. 

On three occasions during the season, 
Scott dropped 10 straight free throws 
without a miss. In the Buffaloes’ sea- 
son opener against North Texas, he had 
his busiest evening, sinking 17 of 18 
attempts. 

Making his all-time record even more 
impressive, many of Scott’s flips have 
been “pressure” shots. 

In the Beloit game, the veteran cager 
tossed in two pitches with seven sec- 
onds remaining to send the contest into 
overtime. Against Hamline University, 
Scott poured in four points in the last 
20 seconds to propel the Buffaloes to a 
67-64 victory. The last two markers 
were charity throws with one second 
left. 

Scott believes his toughest test came 
against the University of Arizona in a 
game at Tucson. He made seven of 





JAMES SCOTT 
West Texas State 


eight tries even though the highly par- 
tisan crowd created near-bedlam every 
time he stepped to the line. 

After the brilliant Texan had made 
10 straight free tosses and sparked his 
mates to an 83-65 victory over Gus- 
tavus Adolphus, Coach Gus Young of 
the Minnesota school, remarked: “He’s 
one of the greatest college players I’ve 
ever seen; he’ll make somebody a good 
professional hand.” 

Steve Boda, Jr.. NCAA Compilations 
Director who followed Scott’s exploits 
in the weekly NCAB statistics release, 
made several kind remarks about the 
West Texas sharpshooter. 

“Scott’s marksmanship at the ‘free 
throw line is unapproached in college 
basketball. His figure of 90.2 per cent 
looms all the more in importance due 
to the frequency of his attempts. Of the 
top 20 free throw leaders in this week’s 
NCAB release, only three players have 
attempted more shots that Scott.” 

Boda added: “Only one player in the 
history of statistics keeping has ever 
hit better than 90 per cent of his free 
throws. That was Sam Urzetta of St. 
Bonaventure in 1948 on 92.2. However, 
Urzetta attempted only 64, making 59, 
and therefore couldn’t qualify for the 
record.” 
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Comfort and appearance in athletic 
clothing contribute greatly to a 
team’s performance. When you 
add top grade fabrics and skillful 
manufacture, you know you have a 
winning combination that’s hard to 
beat. Yes, you’re always ahead in 
the game when you select QUAL- 
ITY — SAND KNIT! 


AWARD JACKETS 


Complete Line— 
Many Styles 















AWARD SWEATERS 


f Jackets and Pullovers — 
| Various Qualities 








@ Suits 
@ Shirts 
@Pants 
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FOOTBALL 

eJerseys 

@Pants 

@ Accessories 

Side Line 
Clothing 


@ Shirts 
ePants 
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*Warm Up 
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Baltimore team lining up to repeat Code 
of Sportsmanship at National Finals in 
Yokima, Washington. 


“In this city on July 17, 1925, by 
action of the South Dakota Depart- 
ment of The American Legion, the 
nation-wide organization of Legion 
Junior Baseball was first proposed 
as a program of service to the 

youth of America 
Birch-Miller Post No. 9 

American Legion 
Milbank, South Dakota” 


THOSE WORDS are inscrbed on a marble 
monument in the community of Mil- 
bank as a dedication to the initiation of 
a great youth program. American Le- 
gion Baseball’s twenty-eight years of 
existence can be explained best by a 
portion of that dedication: “A program 
of service to the youth of America.” In 
this day of numerous and varied youth 
sports activities, 1955 marks twenty- 
nine consecutive years that Legion 
Baseball has been of service to the 
youth of America. 

AMERICAN LEGION JUNIOR BASEBALL 
became a national program by Con- 
vention action in 1925, and the first 
national tournament was held in 1926. 
Only fifteen states were represented in 
this first year of national operation. In 
1928 the program came into full bloom 
under the leadership of Dan Sowers, 
the National Director of the National 
Americanism Commission. Mr. Sowers 
appeared before the Executive Council 
of Baseball in Chicago, and the Execu- 
tive Council agreed to underwrite the 
program up to $50,000. With the ex- 
ception of two years, the major leagues 
have continually supported American 
Legion Baseball. This activity has 
grown in enrollment of boys and ac- 
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Play Ball! 





LEGION BASEBALL 
DEDICATED TO YOUTH 


By LOU BRISSIE 


Commissioner, American Legion Jr. Baseball 


ceptance by the public as one of the 
outstanding citizenship and recreation 
programs. Its purposes have remained 
the same, to inculcate in the American 
boy, sportsmanship, self-reliance, team 
spirit and courage. The program also 
develops coordination and builds phys- 
ical strength. 

Approximately fifteen million boys 
have graduated from American Legion 
Junior Baseball, and at the present 
time, approximately half a million com- 
pete annually in state and national 
competition. Alaska and Hawaii pres- 
ently enter into National Competition 
with the forty-eight continental de- 
partments. Canada is now organizing 
American Legion leagues and desires 
to enter National Competition at a later 
date. 

Although its purposes are not to act 
as a supplier of professional baseball, 
the Legion program is _ professional 
baseball’s largest single source of talent. 
For the last nine seasons, approximate- 
ly sixty-five per cent of all major 
league players have been Legion gradu- 
ates. Since the inception of the Legion 
program, 1,527 graduates have moved 
to major league play, and last season 
237 major leaguers were former Legion 
players. Also, more than 10,000 boys 
have moved into professional baseball’s 
minor leagues. The American Legion 
is proud that boys may use this activity 
as a steppingstone to fame and fortune 
in professional baseball and the big 
leagues. 

Since 1925 the American Legion pro- 
gram has advanced tremendously; how- 
ever, greater efforts and expansion are 
needed to meet the requirements of an 
increased population. Also, more boys 
from ten through fourteen are playing 
in organized leagues. More boys need 
and want the opportunity to play. It is 
with this purpose that The American 
Legion program has taken on a new 
look. Closer cooperation and coordina- 
tion with other youth groups has been 
accomplished by joining the National 


Committee for Amateur Baseball. This 
Committee is composed of representa- 
tives of the American Baseball Con- 
gress, American Institute of Park Ex- 
ecutives, American Recreation Society, 
Babe Ruth League, NCAA of College 
Baseball Coaches, National Recreation 
Society and The American Legion. The 
results of this Committee’s activities 
during the past year have been grati- 
fying to all member groups and to those 
affected by their actions. 

In order to meet the increased de- 
mand for more teams, Posts are being 
encouraged to sponsor more teams. The 
1955 American Legion Handbook will 
include a number of aids for Posts. 
Among these will be articles pertaining 
to team organization and operation, 
how to keep a sponsor happy, uniform 
care, and a list of available promotional 
and instructional movies. Also, a num- 

(Continued on page 33) 


National Champions, Downtown Post 
#492, San Diego, Calif., visit the Statue 
of Liberty while attending the World 
Series in New York. 
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designed by a 
champion for 
championship 
performance 
for a lifetime 


| SAFE | Its aircraft design eliminates the 
torque (twisting action) at the tip of the 
board, giving an added safety factor not 
found in any other type diving board. The 
non-skid Safety Tread is full 18” wide. 


Meets all requirements for 
A.A.U., N.C.A.A., F.1.N.A. Championships. 


It will give years of dependable 
service under constant use. Built to with- 
stand the everyday rugged use which the 
commercial pool patrons will give it, yet 
will provide maximum springing qualities. 


| BEAUTIFUL | The graceful lines and glis- 


tening aluminum color of the Lifetime 
board will enhance the beauty of your pool. 


| ECONOMICAL | Eliminates the broken div- 
ing board problem, increases patronage. 
Will pay for itself within just a few seasons. 


LIGHT WEIGHT | Weighs less than conven- 
tional wood or coated-wood diving board, 
is easier to install or remove for storage. 


SES iiy Designed to 


withstand many times the actual load 
requirements. Its spring-leaf design gives 
added strength in the fulcrum area where 
it is most needed, and lightness at the tip. 





very finest | have ever dived on.”’ 


| BRUCE HARLAN, 1948 Olympic Diving Champion 
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PATENTS PENDING 


ys’ ACCLAIMED BY CHAMPIONS 

"I like the feeling of firmness under my feet, and the 
lightness at the tip. You get so much more height 
without effort. This is really a dream board . . . the 
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American Approved 


Im 
inum diving board 
world’s finest official regulation board 








Only American Approved Jim Patterson LIFETIME Aluminum 
Diving Boards Offer You These Highly Important Plus-Features 


Exhaustive tests at scores of installations prove that only the new American 
Approved Jim Patterson LIFETIME Aluminum Diving Board will with- 
stand extremely severe use, day after day, yet continue to deliver unmatched 
performance, year after year, free from repair or replacement cost. Only 
the Jim Patterson Lifetime Aluminum Board fits any regulation diving 
standard, is so easily installed or operates so noiselessly. Effortless take- 
offs, uniform flexibility throughout the entire board, with no torque, twist- 
ing action or distortion at the tip. Protected fully against salt water or 
corrosion. American’s Battleship Safety-Tread, full 18” wide, provides 
the safest, most attractive and most comfortable non-slip covering known. 
Unequaled in design or construction by any other aluminum or fiberglas- 
coated wood board, here is the world’s finest Official Regulation Board! 


.... $325.00 
No. APL- |, 16’ long, 
with Batlleship Safety-Tread. Weight, 140 Ibs... . . $320.00 


*These prices are f. 0. b. our factories at Anderson, Indi or Columbus, Ohix 


No. APL-14 LIFETIME Aluminum Board, 14’ long, 
with Battleship Safety-Tread. Weight, 130 Ibs. . 





exclusive international distributors 





AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMING 
: POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

















PHYLLIS ELLIOTT 


Northwestern University 


OF THE MONTH 
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Co-Ed of the Month 


You see now why they sing of “North- 
western for her pretty girls.” Our co-ed 
for this month is Miss Phyllis Elliott, a 
junior at Northwestern University in 
Evanston, Illinois. This Nordic beauty is 
5’8” tall, has hazel eyes and “her hair 
falls on her temple like a golden fleece.” 
She is the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas M. Elliott, of Richmond 
Heights, Missouri. Mr. Elliott is Vice- 
President in charge of Sales for the 
Rawlings Sporting Goods Company of 
St. Louis. 

Phyllis was born in Omaha, Nebraska 
twenty years ago, just about the time her 
father joined Rawlings. During his years 
as a salesman, Phyllis has lived in Lin- 
coln, Nebraska and Columbus, Ohio be- 
fore moving to St. Louis. 

Phyllis is a member of Pi Beta Phi 
sorority at Northwestern and is major- 
ing in history and government. She typi- 
fies the best in today’s modern college 
sorority girl . . . wholesome, beautiful, 
intelligent and energetic. Very active in 
campus activities, she was co-chairman 
of the 1954 Northwestern Homecoming 
celebration, has been a Campus Guide 
and works actively with the campus 
YWCA. Last year, as a sophomore, she 
won the Pi Phi award for “most active 
girl in campus activities.” 

Phyllis has an avid interest in sports. 
This is understandable as she is from 
an athletic equipment family. Her Uncle 
Bob is manager of Russell Brothers 
Sporting Goods Store in Omaha; her 
Uncle Jim owns a sporting goods store in 
California while her father is vice-presi- 
dent of Rawlings Sporting Goods Com- 
pany. Football and basketball are her 
favorite spectator sports. As a partici- 
pant, she favors swimming and tennis, 
being an excellent swimmer and better- 
than-average tennis player. 

Following her undergraduate work at 
Northwestern, Phyllis anticipates a gov- 
ernment career. 








Dr. Nathan W. Dougherty 


Secretary-Treasurer 
Southeastern Conference 


By TOM SILER 


EXCEPT FOR FIVE YEARS (1911-15) in 
study elsewhere Dr. Nathan W. Dough- 
erty has been at the University of Ten- 
nessee continuously since 1906. 

Dean Dougherty, as he is generally 
known, has devoted virtually his entire 
life to his state university. His service 
has been outstanding in every field of 
endeavor. As an athlete, 1906-09, he 
starred in football, basketball and 
track, and captained all three teams in 
1909. As an administrator he has been 
no less outstanding, serving as chair- 
man of the U-T athletic council for 38 
consecutive years. 

As a teacher, he was one of the best 
in the engineering school, moving up 
to the deanship of this excellent branch 
a few years ago. As a national figure 
he has brought renown to his alma 
mater for his untiring efforts in engi- 
neering circles as well as in the admin- 
istration of the National Collegiate 
Athletic Association, on whose execu- 
tive council he sat for several years. 

Dean Dougherty played guard on one 
of the first good Tennessee teams. That 
was in 1908, a fine season spoiled by 
a 16-9 loss to Vanderbilt. However, 
Coach John J. Heisman and a young 
sports writer named Grantland Rice 
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DEAN N. W. DOUGHERTY 


selected Dougherty on their All- 
Southern team. They wrote: 

“Dougherty is very large and strong 
and willing. He is experienced, too, 
fine on opening holes and is used to 
advantage to run with the ball.” 

They referred to the guard-around 
play popular in that day, similar to the 
end-around now, except that all line- 
men occasionally ran with the ball in 
those ancient days. 

Dean Dougherty has served through 
the regimes of four head coaches, John 
Bender, M. B. Banks, R. R. Neyland and 
Harvey Robinson. He is still doing 
business at the same old stand now in 
the inaugural year of Bowden Wyatt’s 
coaching term. 

Through the years the team of 
Dougherty and Neyland completely re- 
built the sports program, erected a 
stadium that seats 50,000, obtained and 
developed 13 acres of athletic fields 
and never asked the university for a 
cent. 

Dean Dougherty also was a moving 
force in three major conferences, the 
old SIAA, the old Southern Conference, 
and the current Southeastern Confer- 
ence. Dean says: “I attended the meet- 
tings of the SIAA until the split in 1922. 
I helped organize the old Southern 
Conference and was the first secretary.” 
He also served as president of that 
group in 1929. 

He served on the committee that or- 
ganized the Southeastern and helped 
write the by-laws and constitution. He 
has served as secretary-treasurer of 
the Southeastern since 1948. Also, Dean 
Dougherty served as interim commis- 
sioner of the conference in 1947 after 
Mike Connor died, keeping the office 
in order until Bernie Moore took the 
job a year later. 

His life has encompassed the amazing 
growth and development of intercol- 
legiate sports in the South. And he is 
still going strong. Dean Dougherty, 
like wine, improves with age. 
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Basketball at Hazlehurst, Georgia 


SINcE SLENDER, young Jimmy Conner 
came off the campus of Georgia Teach- 
ers College in the fall of 1949 to take 
over as head basketball coach at Jeff 
Davis High School of Hazlehurst, the 
cage sport, and especially girls’ basket- 
ball, has flourished at the (now) class 
A school. 

The first year under the Harlem, Ga., 
native the girls team lost in the semi- 
finals of the tough 8th District. The 
next production of Coach Conner won 
the district diadem and made it to the 
state meet in Macon, where they lost 
to the eventual champion team in the 
quarter-finals. 

In 1952 the school was elevated to 
class A, and the team proceeded to cop 
the state class A crown. Since then 
the Connerettes, as they have become 
known, have held onto their crown, 
and have become the recognized Court 
Queens of Georgia. 

When they won the 1955 class A 
championship they set a state record 
in girls’ basketball by taking four con- 


secutive state titles. They are the only 
girls’ team in the state to hold four 
state championships. 

The colorful, balanced team has not 
lost a home game since early January, 
1950. 

As far as spectator interest is con- 
cerned girls’ basketball is the major 
sport at the Hazlehurst school. More 
fans have attended inter-squad games 
than have attended many of the foot- 
ball team’s regular region games. 


Shelvie Jean Johnson 
Stars on Jeff Davis Court 


ONE BIG REASON for the remarkable 
success of the Jeff Davis High School 
girls’ basketball team the last three 
years has been the play of Shelvie Jean 
Johnson, a 6-foot 4-inch scoring wonder. 

The towering junior, who can palm 
a basketball with either hand, possesses 
a deadly hook shot that is next to im- 
possible to stop, and it has spelled doom 





JEFF DAVIS HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS’ BASKETBALL TEAM, 1955 
Standing, left to right: Martha Sue Quarterman, Katherine Swain, Virginia Under- 
wood, Betty Hutto, Carolyn Wells, Joann Quarterman, Ella Vee Reagin, Wallene 
Shuman and Shelvie Jean Johnson. Kneeling, left to right: Cathy Yeomans, Maude 
Googe, Rebecca Ray, Mary Miller, Jeanette Sellers, Coach Jimmy Conner, Bessie 
Pickern (team manager, behind Conner), Joyce Hand, Pat Smith, Louise Towns, 


Patsy Jacobs and Bobbie Mincey. 


SHELVIE JEAN JOHNSON 


to dozens of Jeff Davis opponents over 
the last three seasons. 

In this year’s state class A tourna- 
ment the modest brunette sacked 130 
points in three games, for a 43.3 aver- 
age. In the 1953 tournament, while a 
freshman, she managed “only” 84 
points in four titles. In 1954 she scored 
143 points in four state tournament 
games. In three years of state tourna- 
ment play she has amassed 357 points 
in eleven games. If this total is not a 
record, she is sure to establish a record 
if she plays in another state tourna- 
ment, and Jeff Davis has a habit of 
playing all the way in them in recent 
years. 

The 30-point-per-game average which 
Shelvie Jean posted this past season is 
deceiving, for in many of the games 
she sat out the last half of play. One 
of her top scoring performances came 

(Continued on page 31) 
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DiNatale again chooses the “finish of 
champions.” TROPHY 


@ protects the surface — wears twice 
as long as other finishes, preserves 
the original appearance, prevents 
rubber marking. 








ecltd for 


world’s largest 
portable 
gym floor 


This beautiful, record-breaking tournament 






@ is light in color — allows specta- 
tors and players alike to see plays 
clearly. 





@ is non-glare — special composition 
breaks up reflected light. 






e is slip-resistant—a safe footing 


for fast action play. 


DiNatale is world-famous as the manufacturer of 
outstanding gym floors—all finished with 
Hillyard Gym Finishes — such as: 

U.S. Military Academy, West Point ¢ U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy, Annapolis ¢ Boston Garden, Boston, Mass. ® Spring- 
field College (‘birthplace of basketball’), Springfield, 
Mass. @ Fordham University, New York City © Southwest 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, La. ¢ Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. @ Convention Hall, Asbury Park, N. J. 
¢ North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. © Munic- 
ipal Auditorium (home of the NCAA and NAIA tourna- 
ments), Kansas City, Mo. © Spok Coli . Spok 
Wash. © Onondaga War Memorial, Syracuse, N. Y. 
@ Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Mass. ® and many others, including floors averseas. 


floor was fabricated for Texas A&M College in 
the Boston plant of DiNatale Floors, Inc. 


Before shipment to College Station, Texas, 





it was refinished with Hillyard Trophy — 


the Tiffany of all gym finishes. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. 

































More than a hundred Hillyard Main- i 

taineers®, trained floor consultants, . Joseph, Mo. 
are stationed in principal cities coast 1 
to coast. sae is one near you, He is Vithout charge or obligation, please have a Hillyard Main- | 
on your staff, not your payroll. fineer show me how | can have a championship TROPHY i 

or. 

| 
Name ; 
St. Joseph, Mo. | institution 
- Passaic, NJ. | Address . , 
Be San Jose, Calif. I City State ' 
Branches in Principal Cities | 8 saw eee ee ee ee p. 
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Sports Summaries 








SOUTHEASTERN CONFERENCE 


AT THE OUTSET Coach Adolph Rupp 
said, “Kentucky can’t possibly be as 
strong this winter as we were last.” 

This sounded like a reasonable pre- 
diction. Rupp’s 1954 team accomplished 
the “impossible” in making a clean 
sweep of its 25-game schedule. The 
Baron proclaimed it his best and “the 
finest ever assembled in the United 
States.” 

Yet his rezonstructed Wildcats just 
missed greatness in 1955. 

Superbly coached as always, they 
won the school’s 16th Southeastern 
Conference basketball championship in 
his silver anniversary year at the helm 
of Kentucky. 

Their two regular seascn setbacks, 
both to Georgia Tech, were considered 
to be two of the most astonishing upsets 
in the history of college basketball. 

And their third defeat in 26 games, 
at Marquette’s hands in the round of 
16 in the National Collegiate Athletic 
Association tournament, was inflicted 
with Captain Bill Evans declared in- 
eligible and two other regulars at the 
season’s start missing. 

Evans, an excellent play-maker and 
high scoring guard, was barred from 
the NCAA meet because he was a post- 
graduate student. Phil Grawemeyer, 
6-foot, 7-inch forward, suffered a 
broken leg in the DePaul game late in 
the season. Linville Puckett, varsity 
guard, quit the squad and left school 
shortly after the second violent over- 
turning by Georgia Tech. 

In recognition of Rupp’s brilliant 25- 
year coaching record and the numerous 
honors his teams have attained, ad- 
mirers presented him with a new auto- 
mobile at ceremonies following the 
title-clinching 104 to 61 triumph over 
Tennessee. 

Since Kansas-born, Kansas-educated 
Rupp came to Kentucky, his clubs have 
won 519 games and lost only 85. This 
is a winning average of 86 per cent. 

As it had to be sometime, Kentucky’s 
invincibility on its home court was 
finally shattered. The “Cats” 129-game 
streak, which began after a defeat by 
Ohio State at Lexington, Jan. 2, 1943, 
was broken by Georgia Tech in the 
most remarkable victory in the Atlanta 
engineering school’s illustrious athletic 
annals. 

Coach Whack Hyder’s Techmen did 
it, 59 to 58. The starting five went all 
the way. Payoff basket was a field goal 
by 5-foot, 942-inch guard Joe Helms in 
the last 11 seconds. 


By GEORGE K. LEONARD 





UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 1955 SEC CHAMPIONS 
First row, left to right: Coach Adolph Rupp, Sonny Corum, Gayle Rose, Captain Bill 
Evans, Gerry Calvert, Dan Chandler, and Asst. Coach Harry Laneaster. Second row: 
Trainer John Payne, Earl Adkins, Ray Mills, Jerry Bird, Bob Burrow, Phil Grawemeyer, 
Harold Hurst, John Brewer, and Manager Bill Surface. 


Up to then Kentucky had won 32 con- 
secutive games. The Wildcats hadn’t 
been taken by a conference opponent 
at home since Tennessee nosed them 
out, 30 to 29, Jan. 21, 1939. And in the 
previous season they had _ crushed 
Georgia Tech, 105 to 53 and 99 to 48. 

No less incredible was Tech’s 65 to 59 
conquest of the Ruppmen in their next 
clash, in Atlanta, Jan. 31. Proving the 
first victory was no fluke may have 
been the greater feat. Hyder again 
called on only five players who played 
their hearts out. Helms threw in 24 
points. He had 23 in the first game. 
The other guard, Bobby Kimmell, 
scored 38 points in the pair. 

Kentucky’s two losses left the way 
clear for Alabama to roll to the top 
but the Tide was stopped by Florida 
and Vanderbilt besides bowing to the 
Wildcats. 

The ’Cats were unable to bid at peak 
strength for a fourth NCAA champion- 
ship. Gayle Rose and John Brewer were 
adequate replacements for Puckett and 
Grawemeyer. But the sparkling Evans 
was irreplaceable. His case paralleled 
those of Cliff Hagan, Frank Ramsey and 
Lou Tsioropoulis a year ago when Ken- 
tucky withdrew from the national tour- 
nament in favor of LSU after winning 
the SEC crown in a playoff. 

Bob Burrow, terrific 6-foot, 7-inch 
junior college ace from Texas, the na- 
tion’s leading JC scorer in 1954 with 
1,264 points, and 6-foot, 6-inch Jerry 


Bird were the only regulars from De- 
cember left as the Wildcats fell before 
Marquette in the NCAA regional at 
Evanston, 79 to 71. Burrow tallied 453 
points to pace the ’Cats for the season. 

However, the conference’s leading 
scorer was Denver Bracheen, Ole Miss 
center. He totaled 599 for a 27.2 aver- 
age per game, eighth best clip in the 
nation. Darrell Floyd of Furman was 
tops nationally with 897 points, a 35.9 
average, the second Furman player in 
two years to win individual honors. 
Last year Frank Selvy set an NCAA 
record with 1,209. 

Kentucky scored 1,987 points to 1,579 
to beat its 26 foes by an average score 
of 76.4 to 60.7. 

Chosen on The Nashville Banner’s 
ninth coaches’ All-Sec team were 
Brackeen, Burrow, Evans, Jerry Harper 
of Alabama and Ed Wiener of Tennes- 
see. Brackeen was unanimous. 

San Francisco, No. 1 team in the 
country in the annual Associated Press 
poll, came through in the NCAA tour- 
nament. The Dons trimmed defending 
champion La Salle in the finals, 77 to 
63, for their 26th straight win and a 
27-1 record for the season. 

In contrast to college football, only 
three All-America basketball teams 
were chosen. Tom Gola, La Salle’s all- 
time great, and Dick Ricketts of Du- 
quesne’s National Invitation tourna- 
ment champions, were unanimous. The 
AP also picked Bill Russell, towering 
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San Francisco star, Robin Freeman of 
Ohio State and Floyd, only Southerner 
honored. 

The UP named Russell, Si Green of 
Duquesne and Dick Garmaker of Min- 
nesota. Collier’s selected Freeman, 
Greene and Don Schlundt of Indiana. 





Final 1955 Southeastern Conference 
standings: 





ALL 
GAMES 

TEAM W L Pet. 
0 re 3 .885 
MOD 55 se sin os 4 a 19 5 .792 
Eee eee d 15 6 .714 
Vanderbilt ..... P 16 6 .727 
Tennessee .... ee P 15 7 .682 
Georgia Tech 12 13 .480 

@Orgin ...... 10 16 .385 
MR aie e5 os x suo ay 11 9 .550 
erences ‘i 1210 .545 
Mississippi ............ 5 7 815 .348 
Louisiana State ...... 311 .214 618 .333 
Mississippi State ..... 212 .143 617 .261 





MAKING A MILER 


(Continued from page 20) 
time that had originally been set for 
that quarter. 

In one meet last year Dellinger felt 
so fresh that he increased his pace to 
a dead sprint in the final 440 yards and 
turned in a 55.8 clocking for that dis- 
tance. 

An important part of Bill’s training 
schedule is plenty of sleep and a mod- 
erate diet. He tries always to be in 
bed early enough to get a full eight 
hours of sleep. 

Dellinger eats plenty of all kinds of 
food in the off-season but, during the 
running months, he cuts down on 
sweets and starchy foods. On the day 
of a race he eats a good breakfast at 
about 9 a. m. with eggs, toast and lots 
of sugar foods for quick energy. Toast 
and honey is a favorite breakfast dish 
of Bill’s. At noon he has some toast and 
tea and that’s all. After a race it is 
time for a big meal which usually 
includes a steak, potatoes and a couple 
vegetable dishes. 

Bowerman’s program for Dellinger 
has had only a one-year test but from 
the looks of Bill’s amazing achieve- 
ments as a sophomore it may lead him 
to share some of the glory now belong- 
ing to Roger Bannister, John Landy 
and Wes Santee. 





SPORTS FOR GIRLS 
(Continued from page 28) 
just before Christmas when she racked 
up 51 points in the first half of the 
game against a good Blackshear team. 
In the first game of the 1955 state 
tournament, against Winder, she tallied 
58 points for what is believed to be the 
tournament scoring record in Georgia. 
By winning the state title this year 
the Jeff Davis girls’ team, coached by 
young Jimmy Conner, set a new record 
in girls’ basketball for the state, with 
a FOURTH STRAIGHT STATE CHAMPIONSHIP! 
— Lurner Williams 
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First Name in Trampolining 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE CO. 
200 A Avenue N.W. 





from 


New Textbook 


Everything for 


TRAMPOLINING 


ISSEN has it! From the latest 
Flashfold Trampoline (77-A) to 


every part and accessory you need. 
Mini-Tramps * Webwing Web Beds 


Spring Aprons ° Instructional 


Films * Latest Textbook. Write now 
for Complete FREE Literature. 


Cedar Rapids, lowa 





“Two Seconds 
of Freedom” 


COMPLETELY- 
NEW 175-page 
textbook on Tramp- 
olining with more 
. than 550 uniquely- 


animated illustrations 
... Written by Frank 
LaDue and Jim Nor- 
man expressly for in- 
structors and students. 
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MAIL THIS COLPON 


Nissen Trampoline Co., 
200 A Avenue NW, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 


Please mail me 15 actual sample pages of 
“Two Seconds of Freedom” (this is trampo- 
lining) FREE without obligation. 
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OUR BRAND NEW CHAMPIONS were 
F crowned and only three points pre- 
vented new title holders in all five di- 
visions as CrozieER TEcH (AAAA), Vic- 
Torta (AAA), SEMINOLE (AA), BUNA 
(A) and Avoca (B) won champion- 
ships in their respective classifications 
at the 35th annual state high school 
basketball tournament. Crozier Tech 
was the only title winning repeater 
from the 1954 tournament. The sports 
writers termed it an “upsetting tourna- 
ment” when only two of the five they 
had established as favorites came 
through. Crozier Tech and Avoca had 
some close calls but did win all games. 

Until the basketball rules committee 
sets up a scoring system involving frac- 
tions of points there will not be any 
closer games. Champion Crozier Tech 
came through both games with only a 
two-point margin while Seminole 
nudged out San Marcos by a single 
talley in the AA title contest. Medina 
won its opener from Dilly by one point. 
Four games had a one or two point 
spread while four others fell in the 3 to 
5 point range and seven in the 6-10 
point spread. The nine other contests 
showed ranges in scores from 15 to 38 
points. The SRO sign was out fre- 
quently as 45,700 witnessed the tourna- 
ment, setting a new attendance record. 

New records were not nearly as evi- 
dent as last year when 20 new marks 
were set. Buddy Humphrey of Kilgore 
and Wayne Williams of Dickenson set 
the individual free throw record in AA 
and A respectively with 12 shots each. 
The Victoria-Kilgore game saw 148 
points scored; and Atlanta and Freer 
scored 143 points in their consolation 
game for new records in aggregate 
scores. 

The complete tournament scores fol- 
low. The data also includes the range 
of student body population for each 
classification as well as the official en- 
rollment in the last four grades for 
each participating school and the coach 
of each team. The enrollment figures 
will be found in parentheses after the 
name of the school in its first round 
game and the name of the coach under- 
neath the name of the school in the first 
round game: 

Crass AAAA (1100 AND UP). 
First round: Crozier Tech (1635) 58 
(Coach Rosy Adkisson) 
Beaumont (1250) 56 
(Coach Joe Williamson) 
Waco (1700) 67 
(Coach Major Keithley) 





By STAN LAMBERT 


Pampa (1037) 61 
(Coach Clifton McNeely) 
Finals: Crozier Tech 59; Waco 57 
Consolation: Beaumont 62; Pampa 52 
Ciass AAA (500-1100) 
First round: French Beaumont (950) 
54; (Coach Dudley Lindsey) 
Plainview (876) 46 
(Coach Bob Clindaniel) 
Victoria (914) 80 
(Coach Jack E. Cook) 
Kilgore (696) 51 
(Coach Clay Kennedy) 
Finals: Victoria 60; French Beaumont 
51 
Consolation: Kilgore 69; Plainview 52 
Crass AA (210-500) 
First round: Seminole (310) 60 
(Coach Metz LaFollette) 
Atlanta (286) 56 
(Coach Leonard Cannaday) 
San Marcos (480) 62 
(Coach Sam Stovall) 
Freer (237) 30 
(Coach Robert Turner) 
Finals: Seminole 50; San Marcos 49 
Consolation: Atlanta 80; Freer 63 
Ciass A (115-210) 
First round: Dickenson (209) 55 
(Coach Ray McLerran) 
Sudan (128) 51 
(Coach Francis M. Smith) 
Buna (181) 56 
(Coach Cotton Robinson) 
Plano (179) 48 
(Coach Carter E. Massey) 
Finals: Buna 58; Dickenson 54 
Consolation: Sudan 68; Plano 47 
Crass B (115 and under) 
First round: Bovina (87) 79; 
(Coach Clovis T. Ratliff) 
Rankin (99) 41 
(Coach Bill Cook) 
Big Sandy (87) 65 
(Coach Ford King) 
Slidell (52) 49 
(Coach Manuel R. McCarroll) 
Medina (59) 52 
(Coach W. O. Hatfield) 
Dilley (103) 51 
(Coach Dick Courtney) 
Avoca (53) 51 
(Coach G. E. Hastings) 
Maude (95) 40 
(Coach R. A. Emerson) 
Semi-Finals: Big Sandy 78; Bovina 57 
Avoca 52; Medina 46 
Finals: Avoca 47; Big Sandy 41 
Consolation: Bovina 67; Medina 62 


FOR THE FIRST TIME the Texas Sports- 
writers Association selected all-state 
teams from the entire state as well as 
all-tournament teams at the state tour- 


TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL 





EDWIN YOUNG, all-state tournament 
player and co-captain of AA state cham- 
pion Seminole, scored 401 points by mak- 
ing 47% of his field goal shots and 59% 
from the free throw line. He is the son 
of Supt. F. J. Young. 


nament using a system similar to the 
one that names the all-state football 
teams. Since it is selected before the 
tournament, it gives the boy, whose 
team does not get to Austin, an even 
break with those who do. Although the 
writers admit that their first efforts left 
something to be desired, they did take 
a step in the right direction. Details 
can be ironed out in the future that 
will make these choices as representa- 
tive and accurate as present all-state 
football selections. 

Their choices were as follows: 

Class AAAA 

First team: A. C. Black, Crozier Tech; 
Gary Griffin, Pampa; Dick Johnson, 
Austin; Gerald Myers, Borger and 
Charles Pack, Waco. 

Second team: Gene McCarley, Pasa- 
dena; Eddie Lankford, Galena Park; 
Bud Farrell, Amarillo; E. J. MclIlvain, 
Pampa; Johnny Hill, Miller Corpus 
Christi. 

Third team: Erwin Turner, Beau- 
mont; Wade Wolfe, Lubbock; Royal 
Davis, Odessa; Kenneth Crook, San An- 
gelo and Kenneth King, San Jacinto 
Houston and Ronnie Mulhern, Abilene 
(tie for fifth position). 


Honorable mention: W. A. Preston, Houston 
Milby; LeRoy Bowley, Houston Jeff Davis; 
Wilbur Kohnie, El Paso; John Holmes, Ysleta; 
Walter Humann, Dallas Hillcrest; Curtis Stone, 
Wichita Falls; Bernie Kapner, Houston San 
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Jacinto; Tommy Youens, Freeport; Frank 
Santos, Laredo; Fernando Vaquera, El Paso, 
Jefferson and Wedgeworth. 
Class AAA 

First team: Dale McKeehan, Sweet- 
water; Spencer Hays, Gainsville; Broad- 
man Ware, Harlingen; Bob _ Tilson, 
Plainview and Neil Swisher, Victoria. 

Second team: Brenton Hughes, French 
Beaumont; Jay Hawley, Austin Mc- 
Callum; Larry Glick, Paris; James Hat- 
ton, Nacogdoches; Charles Cox, Pleas- 
ant Grove. 

Third team: Buddy Humphrey, Kil- 
gore; Joe Robb, Lufkin; Jackie Craw- 
ford, Grand Prairie; Robert Landolt, 


Sherman; Ray Murphy, Port Neches. 

Honorable mention: Bobby Boyd, Garland; 
Mac Freman, Levelland; David Rozzell, Har- 
lingen, Sammy Pearson, Marshall; Bill Ash- 
craft, Kilgore; Charles Clark, Big Spring; Joe 
Carl Leach, Brownwood and Cloy. 

Class AA 

First team: Don Meredith, Mount 
Vernon; Ronnie Stevenson, Birdville; 
Tommy Robitaille, Graham; Darrell 
Nippert, Childress; Charles Coody, 
Stamford; Carl Warnke, San Antonio 
Edgewood. 

Second team: Larry Ward, Neder- 
land; Bobby .Lackey, Weslaco; Junior 
Fritts, Tahoka; John Fite, Atlanta; Bob- 
by Caruthers, San Marcos. 

Third team: Stanley Owen, Burkbur- 
nett; Jesse Lamb, Lockhart; John E. 
Fite, Atlanta; Billy Jim Simmons, Pe- 
cos; Mike Powell, Coleman; Willie 
Abate, South San Antonio. 


Honorable mention: Jack Burgess, Alpine; 
Allen Brothers, San Angelo Lakeview; Randy 
Pendleton, Andrews; Joe Harris, Terrell; Jack 
McGuire, Abernathy; Francis Boyd, Hereford; 
Dan Tucker, Tulia; Ray Brock, Kirbyville; 
Eugene Shaw, Muleshoe; Billy Sellers, Quan- 
nah; Horace Thompson, Bowie; Delbert Ott- 
mers, San Marcos; Jimmy Chesier, Lancaster; 
Robert Nickerson, Seymour; Tommy Shearer, 
Slaton; James Wells, Teague. 





DAVID FOUNTAIN, all-state Class A cen- 
ter from Warren, was one of the out- 
standing cagers in the state regardless of 
classification. 
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Class A 

First team: David Fountain, Warren; 
John Canavan, Boerne; Bill Pfluger, 
Eden; Joe Ed Lane, Fairfield; Doyle 
Edminston, Rising Star. 

Second team: Billy Huffman, Mc- 
Camey; Robert McLeod, Merkel; Leon 
Hill, Sudan; Mike Tinley, Denver City; 
Charles Skinner, Newton. 

Third team: Harold Sanders, O’Don- 
nell; Bryant Kolb, Woodville; Reese 
Washington, Whiteface; Jim Farren, 
McLean; Charles Lynch, Sudan; George 
Johnson, Sonora. 


Honorable mention: Larry Williams, Thorn- 
dale; Buddy Stelter, Little Cypress; A. W. 
Shelter, Cooper; Rex Rarden, McCamey; 
Glenn Reyes, Marfa; Billy Thurmon, Honey 
Grove; Jerry Butler, Llano; Harold Hoffman, 
Hale Center; Buddy Burt, Chillicothe; Ray 
Langston, Troup; Gordon Graves, Crowell. 


Non-Picked 


The writers attending the state tour- 
nament also named All-tournament 
teams in Austin. Those are as follows: 

Class AAAA: Wayne Wedgeworth, 
Beaumont; A. C. Black, Crozier; Charles 
Pack and Kenneth Brunson, Waco; Jay 
MclIlvain, Pampa. 

Class AAA: Brenton Hughes and 
Charles (Apanky) Williams, French 
Beaumont; Neil Swisher and Larry 
Roach, Victoria; Buddy Humphrey, Kil- 
gore. 

Class AA: Johnny Speer and Edwin 
Young, Seminole; John E. Fite and 
Johnny Haynes, Atlanta, and Bobby 
Caruthers, San Marcos. 

Class A: James Mellard, Delmer Rog- 
ers, and Jack Swearingen, Buna; 
Charles Lynch and Leon (Pod) Hill, 
Sudan, and Wayne Williams, Dickin- 
son. 

Class B: Joe Thomas and Oscar Wil- 
liams, Big Sandy; Don Lesturgeon, Me- 
dina; Kenneth King, Avoca, and Don 
Lyles, Maud. 





PLAY BALL! 


(Continued from page 24) 


ber of recommended instruction books 
for players and coaches. 
Players’ eligibility rules and certifi- 
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cation papers have been simplified to 
make it easier for Posts to field teams. 
Eligibility cards are to be mailed with 
certification papers and will be issued 
to each player. In some states through 
the cooperation of local professional 
baseball teams and leagues, these cards 
will permit free admittance of players 
to professional games. Imprinted on 
the front of these cards is the Ameri- 
can Legion Code of Sportsmanship, and 
on the back are the regulations which 
govern amateur status and American 
Legion eligibility. The Code of Sports- 
manship which is repeated by the 
players prior to each game is as follows: 

Keep the rules, Keep faith with your 
teammates, Keep your temper, Keep 
yourself fit, Keep a stout heart in de- 
feat, Keep your pride under in victory, 
Keep a sound soul, a clean mind and a 
healthy body. 

These rules are stressed throughout 
a boy’s participation in American Le- 
gion Junior Baseball. They are dedi- 
cated to Americanism and the service 
of youth. 

It is the desire of The American 
Legion to enlarge and expand Junior 
Baseball so that more boys may receive 
the many benefits of the playing field. 

The American Legion has been and 
will continue to be “of service to 
youth.” 





FAIR PLAY’S 
OWN 


HARRY 
SIMPSON 


1863 Wellington 
Memphis, Tenn. 





e 


This genial, likable fellow is District 
Representative for Sales and Service 
of FAIRPLAY Scoreboards. Harry is 
an expert when it comes to advice 
on the purchase, installation and 
service of scoreboards. If you have 
a scoreboard problem be sure to 
contact him. FAIR PLAY offers a full 
line of scoreboards for the largest 
university or the smallest high 
school! 





FB-50 
All Fair Play Football Scoreboards contain units 
which are interchangeable with FAIR PLAY 
Basketball Scoreboards. 
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FAIR PLAY MFG. CO.j (= 
73 Thayer St., Des Moines, lowa 2 ee 
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Hitting for Hillerich-Bradsby - - - 


BOB GILBERT 


R. L. “Bos” GrLBert, Hillerich & 
Bradsby’s_ sales representative, has 
long been a familiar figure to southern 
sporting goods dealers and other dis- 
tributors of athletic goods equipment. 
Gilbert is also well known among the 
professionals in southeastern states. 

Born in Fulton, Kansas, Bob first be- 
came identified with the _ sporting 
goods industry when he joined the 
sporting goods department of Huey 
Philp Hardware Company in Dallas in 
1920. After two years of inside sales 
training, he went on the road as a 
sporting goods specialty salesman for 


the firm and covered most of the state 
of Texas. He later did sales work for 
the New Process Division of the Ameri- 
can Stove Company covering the south- 
west territory. 

Bob joined Hillerich & Bradsby in 
1934, and for the next fifteen years rep- 
resented the Company’s Power Bilt golf 
line, calling on professionals in eleven 
southern states. For three years during 
this period, however, Gilbert was with 
the Army Air Force, having joined up 
in the fall of 1942. A year and one half 
of his military service was spent over- 
seas and he returned to H & B in 1945. 











Oyster Perpetual 















OYSTER PERPETUAL 
iN 14 KT GOLD 


$325.00 


| Visit our Buckhead 
store . . . the South’s Most 
Beautiful Jewelry Store! 








ROLEX tt sportsmen 


LOVE A ROLEX! 








Claude 4 Bennett 


207 PEACHTREE ATLANTA 


A watch that can really take it. 
No shocks or vibrations disturb 
its precision. At Bennett’s you 
will find the largest selection of 
Rolexs in the South to choose 
from. Rolex is a watch abso- 
lutely without equal in the 
world. 





Other Rolex 
watches from $71.50 







INC: 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS: 


The Peachtree Jeweler 














WITH YOUR SPORTING GOODS DEALER 


R. L. “BOB” GILBERT 


In 1949, Mr. Gilbert transferred to the 
Louisville Slugger bat and Louisville 
Grand Slam golf club sales division, and 
since then has been representing these 
lines for the Company to customers in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
Bob and Mrs. Gilbert reside in Decatur, 
Georgia, a suburb of Atlanta. 

A great home body in spite of his 
constant traveling for the past thirty- 
five years, Bob Gilbert has but one 
hobby—SELLING SPORTING GOODs.! 





Famous Slugger Year Book 

Ted Williams tells how he hits ’em— 
in his helpful article on batting in the 
1955 “Famous Slugger Year Book.” 

In addition, this year’s book is packed 
with baseball interest, including pic- 
tures of the past season’s outstanding 
sluggers, records, and highlights of the 
1954 season. 

Sometime ago Hillerich & Bradsby 
released their 1955 edition of “Official 
Softball Rules” which also contains pic- 
tures of winning teams and records of 
the 1954 softball season. The two books 
may be obtained from sporting goods 
dealers throughout the country, or di- 
rect from the Hillerich & Bradsby 
Company. 
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HIT-A-HOMA 


An Aid to Batting 





BASEBALL, like many sports, has a lot 
of practice problems. Coaches and ath- 
letic directors agree it’s difficult to sim- 
ulate situations of actual play — espe- 
cially batting — without using a large 
area, a number of players, or expensive 
special equipment. 

Now it appears that the batting prob- 
lem, at least, has been solved. The solu- 
tion is “Hit-A-Homa” — a new, prac- 
tical, simple aid that gives baseball 
players a way to get valuable batting 
practice indoors and out all year 
around. 


Beginners can easily learn how to 
bat properly at the plate with “Hit- 
A-Homa.” Experienced players can 
quickly sharpen their batting eye, im- 
prove coordination and timing, and 
raise their batting average. 

“Hit-A-Homa” is simply a regulation 
size, regulation weight, regulation made 
baseball securely attached to one end 
of a 20-foot light rope. In use, the 
“pitcher” stands about 15 feet from the 
“plate” and swings the ball around 
slowly until it crosses the plate. The 
batter takes his position and swings. He 
can bunt or slug. The hit ball goes only 





More Hitting Practice — No Balls to “Shag” 


as far as the rope lets it, then continues 
in its circle. 

Batting with “Hit-A-Homa” is safe. 
There’s no more worry about broken 
windows and “sore arm” batting prac- 
tice pitchers. One player is all it takes 
to give a whole team plenty of batting 
practice — because nobody is needed to 
“shag.” And batting practice is speeded 
up because the ball is always ready to 
be hit again. 

Demonstrated at the Little League 
and Pony League Series in 1954, “Hit- 
A-Homa” was seen and applauded by 
thousands. As a matter of fact, “Hit- 
A-Homa” has been fully approved by 
the Board of Directors and Committee 
of the Pony League and is listed in their 


manual as an aid to batting. 

The ball has a tough, genuine horse- 
hide cover that will endure through 
thousands of hits and the rope is 
guaranteed not to pull out even under 
a long “slug-fest.” ‘“Hit-A-Homa” can 
be secured from HIT-A-HOMA, INC., 
P. O. Box 30, Hinsdale, Illinois. 





STEEL 


Jay jr 0 CHAIN 


BASKETBALL NETS 


3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or indoors 
Send for Free Catalog Box 1065 
Dept. A, New London, Conn. 
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Baylor Summer 
Camps 


111 CHEROKEE TRAIL 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 


FOR BOYS AGES 8-15 


UNDER DIRECTION OF CHRISTIAN LEADERS OF 
CHARACTER AND USING FULL FACILITIES 
OF MILLION DOLLAR CAMPUS OF 
BAYLOR SCHOOL 


ALL SPORTS — HORSEBACK RIDING — ARCHERY 
AND MARKSMANSHIP — ALL CRAFTS — 
SPECIAL WEEKEND TRIPS TO SMOKY 
MOUNTAINS 


TOTAL COST $275.00 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


BAYLOR SUMMER CAMPS 


Operated by coaches and teachers 
of Baylor School for Boys 


111 CHEROKEE TRAIL 
CHATTANOOGA 1, TENNESSEE 
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COLLEGIATE SPORTS 


(Continued from page 15) 


must want this, otherwise he would 


have no athletic program. Why do I 


say this? I do so because if sports com- 
petition is good for a few able-bodied 
boys who are exceptionally equipped 
therefor physically, then it follows log- 
ically that some form of sports activity, 
according to his ability, is good for 
every student. 

The college president expects that 
competition in sports will make each 
young man a far better potential citi- 
zen. He does so because the competi- 
tive spark, the will-to-win, by fair 
means, is of vital importance to the 


American ‘boy and to the future of our 
nation. When he loses that, if he ever 
does, we will be in for real trouble. We 
must have that will-to-win, to preserve 
the fundamental values of our heritage. 
We must not develop into a people who 
are easy losers. We must never get that 
“what the hell” outlook on life. May 
that day never come! We will be in for 
serious trouble if it ever does. 

The college president further expects 
that the athletic program will teach 
the young men entrusted to his care 
to think quicker, under stress—a 
priceless asset. He expects that they 
will acquire the ability to undergo a 
certain amount of punishment in order 
to do their best to win by fair means. 
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He, of course, sees to it that there is 
adequate medical supervision to guar- 
antee that they will not suffer physical 
harm. But he is willing that his stu- 
dents learn the lesson of moral stamina 
which is involved in enduring a certain 
amount of physical taxing, and even of 
pain. There is today in the American 
life too little opportunity for the aver- 
age citizen to come face to face with a 
situation that demands in an emergency 
a combination of physical and moral 
stamina. To be able to think clearly in 
such an emergency is something which 
we see every Saturday on the football 
field. But it is a quality that we witness 
all too seldom in our daily life, where a 
quick mistake can be caught in a letter, 
or by a telephone call, or by blaming 


‘the office secretary. 


But the surgeon who, at midnight, 
after a long day in the operating room 
is called upon to save a life by deft and 
decisive use of the knife; the lawyer 
who is caught in a crucial point of a 
legal case after days or weeks of stren- 
uous court activity—they and many 
others know what it means to have to 
act and to act swiftly and correctly in 
an emergency. And there can be little 
doubt that they do it better if they 
have had the experience of sports com- 
petition under fire. Giving undergradu- 
ates the benefit of that kind of training 
is one of the things a college president 
asks his athletic program to provide. 

If intercollegiate sport is good educa- 

tionally, let us build it and build it well. 
Let us get the full benefit from it. Of 
its educational value, I have not one 
scintilla of doubt. The coach is a teacher 
just as much as the professor of Litera- 
ture or Mathematics. The college presi- 
dent who has the interest of his institu- 
tion at heart sees to it that his coaches 
are full-time faculty members enjoying 
the same privileges and subject to the 
same obligations as others of the fac- 
ulty; that the athletic budget is handled 
in the same manner as that of other 
departments. Thus it is the duty and the 
obligation of the coach to conduct him- 
self in the same manner as other mem- 
bers of the college family, attending 
faculty meetings, engaging in college 
activities and when called upon serv- 
ing on committees. 
- Yes, I thank God that we are privi- 
leged to have sports; for what. they 
have done for this nation; that our peo- 
ple can, in an hour of stress and ten- 
sion, turn to sports either as partici- 
pants or as spectators. May we always 
have this tremendous asset! May we 
conduct ourselves in our colleges and 
universities so that we can preserve it 
for our children and our children’s 
children. 
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THE TOP BUY IN PHYSICAL 


+ Combinations 


NEW LOW PRICES 





— 


ete Phys Ed Uniforms 


at 


CHAMPION’S “Complete Phys Ed Uni- 
forms” are priced lower, and the savingsare © T-Shirts in white and colors. 


passed along to you. 


Follow the lead of more and more of 
the nation’s colleges and high schools and 
equip your school with top quality, long 
wearing, perfect laundering Champion 


Phys Ed Uniforms. 


EDUCATION 


FROM 


UNIFORMS 





FEATURING: 


@ Gym Pants in white and colors with our exclu- 


sive triple stitched Boxer style elastic waist that’s 
specially treated to be heat resistant. 


@ Your school design processed in your own 
school color on both shirt and pant. 


@ Permanent color processing that will not fade, 
run or wash out. 


Here are the three standard T-Shirt and — @ Consecutive numbers incorporated in the design 
at no extra charge. 


Gym Pant combinations. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION | 
(All White) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. Top quality cot- 
ton, full cut, ribbed form-fitting neck. 
WHITE ONLY. Sizes: S-M-L. 


Gym Pant: Style KEJ. Full cut, 4 piece 
“Sanforized” cotton twill. Triple 
stitched Boxer style waist with heat 
resistant 144" elastic. WHITE ONLY. 
Sizes: XS-S-M-L-XL. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 
$1.50 per uniform. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION y 
(White and Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 78QS. White. 


Gym Pant: Style KE/8. In following 
colors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Kelly, Navy, Royal, 
Maroon, Scarlet, Gray, Black, Gold. 
Full elastic waist. Sizes: XS-S-M-L-XL. 


Complete Price, including shirt and 

pants processed in your own school 

color with your own design... 
$1.60 per uniform. 


GYM SUIT COMBINATION 
(All Colors) 





T-Shirt: Style 84QS. In following col- 
ors—all stocked for immediate de- 
livery: Dk. Green, Orange, Purple, 
Kelly, Navy, Scarlet, Maroon, Royal, 
Gray, Black, Gold and Old Gold. 
Same construction as 78QS. Sizes 
XS-S-M-L. 
Gym Pant: Style KE/8. 
Complete Price, including shirt and 
pants processed in your own school 
color with your own design... 
$1.70 per uniform. 





Champion will send you a free 


| GYM sample of the T-Shirt and Gym 

Ed Pant so you can see how a gym 

WRITE FOR 1955 CATALOG SUIT suit for your Physical Educa- 
SAMPLE tion classes will look with your 

design in your school color 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO,., Inc. 
ROCHESTER 4, N.Y. 


combination. This sample re- 
| must come from the 
hysical Education department 
or office. Please specify design 
and color when writing for 
sample. 


BUY DIRECT— Manufacturers 


from Yarn to Finished Product 
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EVER HEAR OF A REFEREE receiving $265 
for one game? .. . Joe Mills, one of five 
officials who worked the Atlantic Coast 
Conference basketball tournament at 
Raleigh last month, called only one 
game and received the same fee as the 
other four whistle tooters. .. . Through 
a slip-up in assignments, Joe was as- 
signed only one game. . . . Each referee 
was paid $250, plus expenses, and Joe 
was allowed $15 for travel since he lives 
in nearby Apex, only 15 miles from 
Raleigh. ... 

New athletic director and head foot- 
ball coach John Sauer rounded out his 
staff at The Citadel by naming Bill 
Dellastatious, backfield coach; Al Davis, 
line mentor; and Hank Witt, Harold 
Springer and Fred Montsdeoca, general 
assistants. ... All except Witt have re- 
ported for work. . . . Witt must fill out 
his current contract at Bishop England 
High in Charleston, S. C., home of The 
Citadel. . 

Dellastatious for the past two years 
has been head football coach and ath- 
letic director at Southwest Missouri 
State College. . . . Davis, formerly of 
Adelphi College, was an assistant with 
the Baltimore Colts last season after 
directing Fort Belvoir in 1953... . 
Springer, an Oklahoma product, played 
pro ball with the New York Giants and 
Los Angeles Dons. . . . Montsdeoca is a 
former University of Florida star... . 

ARMy AND AUBURN replace Miami and 
Presbyterian on the 1955 Furman foot- 
ball schedule announced by Homer 
Hobbs, new Hurricane mentor. . . 
Hobbs, former Navy assistant, has suc- 
ceeded William A. Young at Furman. 

. Only one new football series will 
develop for Virginia by joining the At- 
lantic Coast Conference. .. . The Cava- 
liers have played all members of the 
ACC except Clemson... . 

One of the biggest sports surprises of 
the ACC winter season was North Caro- 
lina’s victory in the annual ACC Indoor 
Games at Chapel Hill. . . . And the 
triumph couldn’t have been recorded 
by a closer margin. . . . North Carolina 
finished third in the final event of the 
night, the mile relay, to pick up two 
points and nose out Maryland’s de- 
fending champions by exactly one-half 
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a point. . . The final score was North 
Carolina 36, Maryland 35% and Duke 
24. . .. The great Joel Shankle ac- 
counted for 18 of Duke’s points, win- 
ning first places in both hurdles and 
the broad jump and tieing for places in 
two other events.... 

Conference representatives from the 
ACC and SC fared badly in NCAA 
basketball competition. . . . West Vir- 
ginia, winner of the Southern Confer- 
ence, lost to LaSalle by 95-61 and Duke, 
ACC representative, bowed to Villa- 
nova, 74-73, in playoff games staged in 
New York to determine berths in the 
Eastern Regionals held later in Phila- 
delphia.... 

West Virginia repeated as SC cham- 
pion by defeating George Washington, 
58-48, in an overtime game in the finals 
of the tournament held at Richmond, 
Va. ... The regulation game ended, 
46-all. .. . Hot Rod Hundley poured in 
30 points, running his tournament total 
to 84, one short of the record of 85 
points set by Duke’s Dick Groat. ... 
George Washington nosed out Rich- 
mond, 67-65, and West Virginia 
whipped Washington & Lee, 98-74, in 
semifinal games. . .. Darrell Floyd and 
his Furman mates lost a first round 
game to Washington & Lee, 97-63... . 


* * * 


DUKE FINISHED RUNNER-UP to N. C. 
State in the Atlantic Coast Conference, 
getting the NCAA bid since N. C. State 
was ineligible due to a one-year proba- 
tion period for breaking tryout rules. 

. N. C. State accepted an invitation 
to the National AAU tournament at 
Denver, however... . 

N. C. State whipped Duke, 87-77, in 
the championship game after disposing 
of Wake Forest, 85-70, and Clemson, 
101-76, in preliminary tussles. . .. Duke 
topped South Carolina, 83-67, and Vir- 
ginia, 90-77, to reach the tournament 
finals. . . . Everett Case of N. C. State 
was voted coach of the year and Dickie 
Hemric of Wake Forest player of the 
year.... Fred Schaus of West Virginia 
was named coach of the year in the 
Southern Conference and Furman’s 
Darrell Floyd player of the year.... 





Sports writers selected all-conference 
teams as usual... . The all-ACC team: 
follows: Buzzy Wilkinson, Virginia; 
Dickie Hemric, Wake Forest; Ronnie 
Shavlik, N. C. State; Lennie Rosen- 
bluth, North Carolina; and Ronnie 
Mayer, Duke. . The all-SC team 
comprised Darrell Floyd, Furman; Hot 
Rod Hundley, West Virginia; Warren 
Mills, Richmond; and Joe Holup and 
Corky Devlin, both of George Wash- 
ington... 

Floyd, only unanimous choice on the 
SC squad, was the nation’s top point- 
maker for the year. ... He scored 897 
points, his average of 35.9 also being 
tops in the country. . . . Floyd, who 
hails from Thomasville, N. C., was 
voted a first team berth on the Associ- 
ated Press All-American. . . . Furman 
was the top scoring team in the nation 
with a 95.3 average for 27 games... . 
Virginia of the ACC was runner-up 
with an 89-8 average and N. C. State 
fourth in the country with 88.7... . 
Hemric and Shavlik made the AP sec- 
ond All-American and Wilkinson won a 
third team berth. ... 


* * * 


THE FIRST ACC WRESTLING TOURNA- 
MENT saw Maryland produce three indi- 
vidual winners and Virginia two... . 
No champion was crowned but Mary- 
land was recognized as the conference 
champion on the basis of its 5-0 season 
record. .... Dan Little, Maryland’s 147- 
pounder, was voted the tournament’s 
most outstanding wrestler. ... 

Virginia Military Institute won the 
SC swimming championship, amassing 
169 points to runner-up Virginia Tech’s 
69. ... VMI swept nine out of 13 events. 

. One of the surprises of North Caro- 
lina’s spring football practice saw 
Eddie Sutton, little used sophomore 
halfback of last year, switched to quar- 
terback in the split T. .. . He showed 
splendid form and may be the team’s 
No. 1 signal caller next fall. ... 

Wake Forest, searching for a hard- 
running line-plunger, took guard Ger- 
ald Huth out of the line and installed 
him at fullback in spring drills. . 
Coach Tom Rogers believes he’s a real 
find. . . . Wake Forest nosed out an 
Alumni team, 27-20, to climax off- 
season grid practice. ... 
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One of the finest parties of the ban- 
quet season was the one pitched by 
the Greenville (S. C.) Touchdown 
Club. .. . It featured newly-inagurated 
Gov. George Bell Timmerman, Jr., and 
a host of other dignitaries. . . . Coach 
Bill Murray of Duke and quarterback 
Jerry Barger of Duke were acclaimed 
for being voted coach of the year and 
player of the year, respectively, in the 
AGC. . 3 





THE HUDDLE 


(Continued from page 14) 


CoacH & ATHLETE has received so many 
nice compliments. that we think a few 
toots on our horn are justified. Refer- 
ring to our story on Brigham Young 
University, Dave Schulthess, the BYU 
director of athletic publicity, writes: 

“T want to personally thank you for 
the wonderful job of lay-out and pro- 
duction. Two ad men in the area were 
high in their praise of the sharp re- 
production and quality printing job of 
the magazine. Everyone here is more 
than satisfied with the article, et al.” 

Ben Mintz, director of publicity at 
Cornell University, writes: “I wish to 
express the gratitude of all of us at the 
athletic association for the very splen- 
did treatment you gave us in your De- 
cember issue. Everyone was delighted 


with your layout and selection of pho- 
tos. Again, I wish to thank you for ex- 
tending Cornell this honor.” 


Such “pats on the back” inspire us to 
greater efforts. We give the major por- 
tion of credit to our loyal advertisers. 
Without their support, we could not be 
so generous with our space and pic- 
tures, in covering the schools and col- 
leges as we do. Remember them on 
your purchase orders. 


CHALLENGED — Anytime one uses 
the word “greatest” to describe a per- 
son, place or thing, they are asking for 
an argument. This applies particularly 
to athletes and their performances. 
Prompted by a statement carried in a 
recent issue of CoacH & ATHLETE regard- 
ing Pacific Coast hurdlers, Dick Bank, 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, writes us. He wants our readers 
to know that Dick Aitlesey is the great- 
est hurdler the West has produced. He 
fortifies his statement by citing the fact 
that Attlesey is the present world-rec- 
ord holder at 13.5 seconds. He also men- 
tions the fact that Jack Davis, also of 
USC, is the only man to ever win the 
NCAA high hurdles three times in suc- 
cession. Davis’ best time in college was 
13.7. 








29TH ANNUAL 
UTAH STATE 


LOGAN, UTAH 
JUNE 6-10 


IVAN B. WILLIAMSON 


University of Wisconsin, Football 


OSSIE COWLES 


University of Minnesota, Basketball 


Also Baseball and Athletic 
Training Courses 


TUITION —$10 


For reservations and information, 
write 


ATHLETIC DIRECTOR 
or 


SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTOR 
Utah State College 
Logan, Utah 











RES Se s 


Arnett Starting Blocks.... 


“The Choice of all the 1952 Olympic Champions” 








@ Better starts, better performances, less delay. Saves @ Buy and furnish one Arnett Block for each lane on 





time in running off meets and heats. 


Adjustable to all types of starters, right or left footed, 


your track and quit carrying blocks from school to 
school, town to town, or nation to nation. 








tall or short, in 3 to 9 seconds. Calibrated for remem- 
bered individual adjustment. 

@ So well built for standardization and costs so little, 
now being used by hundreds of schools one for each 
lane. “Truly the Champions Block.” 


@ “The Ultimate in Starting Devices,” Dean Cromwell, 
former U.S.C. Coach, 1948 Olympic Coach. 


@ “Without hesitation | can say that you have the finest 
block on the market.” L. T. Johnson, U. of Illinois Track 
Coach. 

@ Runners using Arnett Blocks hold many World records 
and broke several Olympic merks in 1952. 

Wholesale School price, $20.00 each complete F.O.B. Inglewood, California 
Replaceable parts when needed, Rubber Foot Facings $1.00 each and “T” Nails 75¢ each 


@ Fully guaranteed. Made of Aluminum alloy. 


Sold. direct to schools. Send orders to: 


RICHARD W. ARNETT ° P. O. Box No. 527, Inglewood, California 
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“FOOTBALL 
CARNIVAL” 


At 


Florida State 
University 


June 9-10-11 


Intensive specialization in tech- 
niques of quarterback play, offen- 
sive and defensive halfback play, 
offensive end play, and the art of 
kicking field goals and extra 
points. 


STAFF 
OTTO GRAHAM 


Cleveland Browns 


DOAK WALKER 


Detroit Lions 


LOU GROZA 


Cleveland Browns 


HUGH TAYLOR 
Washington Redskins 


CHARLIE TRIPPI 
Chicago Cardinals 


ADRIAN BURK 
Philadelphia Eagles 


TOBIN ROTE 


Green Bay Packers 


TUITION 
$15 (includes room) 


DIRECTOR 
Tom Nugent and Staff 


For information write: 


HOWARD G. DANFORD, 
Director of Athletics, 
Florida State University, 
Tallahassee, Florida 





PACE SETTERS 
(Continued from page 16) 


his smart opponents when he defeated 
them with ease. 


In 1923, he was ready in every way 
— mentally and physically —to break 
every world record from the 1500 
meters to the one-hour run. August 22 
of that year he met and defeated Edvin 
Wide of Sweden over the one-mile 
route. With stopwatch in hand, Nurmi 
ran his planned even time schedule, 
while Wide, as the following table 
shows, adopted an entirely different 
method and was easily defeated by the 
self-reliant, methodical Finn. Here are 
sectional times for both: 

Ist 2nd 3rd 4th 
440 440 440 440 


Nurmi 63.0s 63.0s 63.0s  61.4s — 4m10.4s 
Wide 58.6s 63.2s 64.9s  65.0s—4m11.7s 


From that time on Nurmi ignored 
every other opponent in every race in 
which he competed. Before each race 
he planned a pace-schedule and stuck 
to it no matter what others did. When 
it was announced that the 1500 meters 
and 5000 meters finals at the 1924 Paris 
Olympic Games would be started with- 
in the space of an hour, Nurmi made a 
trial run under those conditions, and 
against the world record for those dis- 
tances. His trial was a complete suc- 
cess, as he ran both races under the 





then world and Olympic records and 
won both events at Paris. 

Nurmi’s self-reliant method, which 
absolutely ignored any idea of the need 
for pace-setters or strong competition, 
gave him victories in five individual 
Olympic events and he left an enduring 
example of the value of a tremendous 
stamina, plus a TRUE SENSE OF 
PACING AND AN ABSOLUTE FAITH 
IN HIS ABILITY TO REPRODUCE 
HIS DEVELOPED BEST FORM. 

Strangely, the lesson left by Nurmi 
was not learned by leading distance 
men until the appearance of Emil Zato- 
pek of Czechoslovakia. Here again was 
an athlete with tremendous stamina 
and a TRUE SENSE OF PACING. 


. However, while Nurmi carried a stop- 


watch, Zatopek achieved the same re- 
sult without it and eventually ran the 
last half of his best races faster than 
the first half. He never depended on 
opponents to set the pace and his great 
world record achievements were ac- 
complished without strong competition 
and were virtually solo performances. 
He had never run a full Marathon dis- 
tance prior to the 1952 Helsinki Olym- 
pic Games and when, at Helsinki, I 
asked him if he thought he could run 
the distance without special prepara- 
tion, he replied: “It’s all in the mind.” 
He won in record time. 





Not every man wears a 
Muse’s suit . . . but it’s easy 
to tell those who do! 

They're that distinguished... 
that well-dressed ... 


that poised! 


\ 


The Style Center of The South 


SEE LARRY TWEDT 
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Landy’s great performances in Aus- 
tralia were achieved under poor con- 
ditions and without any kind of com- 
petition, as there wasn’t a mile runner 
in that country that could pace with 
him. And, when he set the world record 
for the mile at 3:58.0 at Turku, Finland, 
June 21, 1954, he was out in front from 
the 700 meters mark to the finish with- 
out any opponents capable of making 
him run faster. 

Bannister’s performance of running 
the mile in 3:59.4 on May 6, 1954, gave 
him tremendous assurance in his abil- 
ity and at the Vancouver British Em- 
pire Games he was confident of victory 
even though in Landy he was meeting 
a man who had run the mile 1.4s faster. 
Bannister planned to run the distance 
in 3m59.0s; stuck to his pace schedule, 
- ignored the fact that Landy was well 
out in front, started to run faster than 
Landy after passing the 660-yard mark, 
and sustained that ratio to the finish, 
winning in 3m58.8s — 2-10s faster than 
he had planned. 

Warmerdam’s greatest achievements 
in the pole vault were registered with- 
out the aid of strong competition. His 
sole opponent was the height of the 
bar and his philosophy was: YOU 
HAVE TO HAVE FAITH WHEN YOU 
START DOWN THE RUNWAY THAT 
YOU ARE GOING TO CLEAR THE 
BAR. 

It takes a constructive mental atti- 
tude to become a champion —an un- 
quenchable ambition, unswerving de- 
termination, faithfulness in practice, 
self-discipline, a refusal to accept limit- 
ing thoughts of others and an absolute 
faith in one’s ability to do his best at 
all times. 





BOUND EDITIONS 
COACH & ATHLETE 


An ideal way to preserve for ready ref- 
erence the technical articles, summaries and 
records of the past year. Beautifully bound 
A nice addition to any library. 


$5.00 each, Postpaid 


The following volumes still available: 
Vols. 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15 and 
16. 


Order from: 


COACH & ATHLETE 


310 Buckhead Ave., N. E. 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 








. THE COMPLETE NEW 
Announcing... LINE OF 


AALCO BASKETBALL BACKSTOPS 


The Newest, Most Unusual Ideas in 
Backstops Ever Developed! 


@ WALL MOUNTED 
@ SWING-UP 


@ PORTABLE FLOOR 
MODEL 


and Other Types 
of Equipment 





ENGINEERED to Meet the Needs of 
Grade and High Schools, and Colleges 


Outstanding features of Aalco’s new line of Backstops: 
an exclusive Cent-R-Strut method of mounting back- 
boards which puts greatest support directly behind point 
of greatest shock, and Tripod principle of bracing for 
utmost rigidity. Your choice of All-Weather, Steel, Wood, 
Glass or Plexiglas backboards. The All-Weather models, 
in particular, are light weight, simple in design, and gen- 
erally less costly to install — are recommended for grade 
schools, or for practice courts in high schools. 


Consult Your Sporting Goods Dealer 
Sen diletietiin, "" Write for Literature 
yee — s , 
ripod bracing. 
ar fet, forword = AALCO MANUFACTURING CO. 
have All-Weather 2733-H Wyandotte St. St. Louis 11, Mo. 
backboards. 
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The 


ted scowle GUARDSMAN FACE GUARD 


GIVES PROTECTION AT ITS BEST! 





IT 1S THE FACE GUARD EVERY 
FOOTBALL PLAYER NEEDS — 


® Safest—Cannot gouge nose or forehead. 


© Comfortable —Well ventilated — Light in 
weight. 





© Easiest to Install — Fits all helmets. 
© Best Visibility — For every player. 


© Easiest to put on and take off with hel- 
met as a unit. 


© Does not damage helmets. 


The GUARDSMAN is for schools who believe their foot- 
ball players deserve the best. It saves its cost many 
times by eliminating the expense of painful unneces- 
sary injuries, and damage to headgears. It is made of 
the toughest of thermo-plastic which protects the 
wearer against injuries to nose, jaw, facial and dental 
areas, and it does not endanger other players. The 
GUARDSMAN allows air to circulate freely beneath 
guarded area. Binder post fasteners make for easy in- 
stallation to helmet. Chin strap locks guard in place. 
GUARDSMAN colors are non-glare white or buff. In- 
structions and fasteners included. 





SOLD BY LEADING SPORTING GOODS DEALERS 
P.O. BOX 86 


ATHLETIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. soutn seno 24, ino. 
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OOTBALL REPORTS trickling in from 
diverse sources point definitely to- 
ward a rousing battle for SEC honors in 
the fall. .. . A few teams still are in 
the midst of spring drills, but we would 
suggest that the talent falls into five 
groups. . . . 1. Auburn and Georgia 
Tech, 2. Kentucky. Ole Miss and Gecr- 
gia, 3. Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, 4. 
Vanderbilt and Mississippi State, 5. 
Louisiana State and Tulane. . . . Bob 
Woodruff told us his Florida squad was 
the “best looking” he had had down 
there in five years. . . . Auburn has 
tremendous team speed and Tech has 
the finest set of running backs, lacks 
only proven end play to go all the way. 
. Tech’s schedule is not as tough this 
year as last, either, which would be 
important. . . . Florida State affords a 
let-up and there is the open gate be- 
fore the Georgia game... . Three new 
coaches add to the usual hazards of pre- 
dictions, to say nothing of the new rule 
that permits specialists to get into the 
game once a quarter. 
TRACK INTEREST Is “Up” this spring, as 
it always is the year before the Olym- 


SECtional Notes 
SOUTHEASTERN 
= CONFERENCE 





FOOTBALL PROCEEDINGS 
- of the - 
WHITTIER COLLEGE CLINIC 


An Unparalleled Program 
Consisting of a 
Book of Football 
Lectures by: 
WILLIAM BATTLES, line coach for Los An- 


geles Rams , 
WAYNE MILNER, end coach for Washing- 
ton Redskins 
= HILL, head football coach at Univer- 
sity of Southern California 
= SMITH, scout for the Los Angeles 


Ram 

TOM "PROTHRO, backfield coach at U.C.L.A. 

TOM LIEB, builder of great lines at Notre 
Dame, Wisconsin, Florida, Loyola, and 
Alabama 

BOB BRONZAN, head football coach at 
San Jose State 

MILT AXT, football coach, San Francisco 
Poly High School 

Send check or money order for $2.00 

made payable to: 


GEORGE H. ALLEN 


Football Coach, Whittier College 
Whittier, California 
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By TOM SILER 


Knoxville News-Sentinel 


pics. ... The U. S. team, in 1956, will 
fly to Melbourne in the middle of the 
football season for final training at the 
games site. .. . Games proper are ten- 
tatively set for the final days of No- 
vember and early December. . . . What 
if the star fullback is a great shot- 
putter? Well, the coach can worry 
about that later. . . . Percy Beard’s 
Florida track team hopes to make a 
strong bid for the SEC championship 
next month in Birmingham... . Percy 
hopes to dethrone his old coach and 
alma mater, Wilbur Hutsell and Au- 
burn, as the track king. 

Looks as if Dixie basketball fans will 
have to get along without an SEC tour- 
nament, which was abandoned three 
years ago. ... Each year there is con- 
siderable sentiment for revival, but it 
isn’t easy now. . . . Coaches like the 
round robin schedule as a more logical 
way to settle the championship and the 
trip to the NCAA title fight.... A few 
had hoped the SEC might launch an 
eight-team tournament during the 
Christmas holidays, the games not to 
count in the championship calculations. 

. Too late for that now. .. . Ken- 
tucky, for instance, has a four-team 
tournament of its own in Lexington 
during the holidays. .. . The Wildcats 
play at home against three “name” 
teams from afar, usually whip them in 
the encouraging atmosphere of the 
campus, and make a pile of dough.... 
No, the Kentuckians could hardly be 
expected to give up such a cozy wind- 
fall for an SEC tournament that meant 
nothing. .. . It was heartening to read 
that the cage rules officials tried to do 
something about time-killing tactics — 
stalling — which were growing apace. 

. Now, a held ball for five seconds 
breaks up the stall. . . . In general, 
though, basketball needs nothing so 
much as a laissez faire policy on the 
rules, a moratorium on changes for, 
say, five years. ... Johnny Dee, to my 
mind, did the finest basketball coaching 
job in Dixie the past season... . He 
has four seniors on the role for 1955-56, 
but he has problems. ... All played as 
freshmen, therefore could not compete 


in the NCAA even if the Tide should 
qualify as the SEC champion. 

JOHNNY DEE defends the officials in 
basketball. 

“Two years ago the coaches were 
yelling that the ‘whistle’ was ruining 


the game. Rules are changed and 
changed, but the fouling goes on. Rules 
won’t prevent fouls. Coaching will. 
We're getting an average of about 50 
fouls a game now. That’s too many. 
Lots of them are silly fouls, and that 
adds up to poor coaching. If you’re go- 
ing to foul a guy, wait at least until he 
is around the basket. 

“You see fouls down the floor 40, 50 
or 60 feet from the basket. That 
shouldn’t be. Fouls are unavoidable 
when a player is driving for the bas- 
ket, on rebounds or when you’re fight- 
ing around the foul circle. Fouls could 
be cut down plenty by better coaching.” 

Dick Hirt, the new line coach at Ten- 
nessee, is a reformed basketball coach. 
He used to tutor the cagers at Missis- 
sippi State, where he was one of the 
football aides of Allyn McKeen. Dick 
still likes to talk about one of his boys 
named Homer Spraggins, especially of 
an incident one night when his team 
was playing Johnny Mauer’s Tennessee 
team. 

“We had a one-point lead,” Hitt re- 
calls, “and there was less than a minute 
to play. Homer had the ball out-of- 
bounds. Of course, we had a teammate 
near him in bounds. A Tennessee man 
came down to cover our man. Know 
what Homer did? He tossed the ball to 
the Tennessee man, who dribbled in 
for an easy lay-up and Tennessee won.” 

Mauer, now the Florida coach, heard 
Hitt re-live that incident. He grinned, 
and said, “I actually hated to walk over 
and shake hands with you that night.” 

* * * 

BEGINNER’S LUCK? Harvey Robinson, 
now backfield aide to Bob Woodruff at 
Florida, caught a nine-pound, 11l-ounce 
bass near Gainesville —the first bass 
he ever hooked! His associates on the 
Gator staff screamed in protest when 
he refused to reveal where he caught 
the big one. 
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“NO SOONER SAID THAN DONE” might 
well be the rejoinder of a native Okla- 
homan when informed that the state 
was monopolizing honors in both the 
Missouri Valley and Big Seven confer- 
ences. 

Latest figures show the Oklahoma 
Aggies leading in the All-Sport parade 
in the Missouri Valley and Oklahoma 
holding a lead over Colorado in the Big 
Seven. Correction: The Aggies HAVE 
won the All-Sports while spring sports 
are now going on in the Big Seven. 

Commissioner Artie E. Eilers of the 
MV announced that for the fourth time 
in six years the swifties from Stillwater, 
Oklahoma, had annexed the trophy by 
winning championships in track, golf 
and baseball, taking second in ‘tennis 
and finishing third in football as well 
as basketball. That kind of competition 
gave them 2,775 points, 225 more than 
Houston, the runner-up. Houston 
grabbed a first in tennis while Wichita, 
who won the football laurel and lost 
its coach as a result, had to settle for 
fourth in the overall. 

Oklahoma A. & M. previously had 
captured the trophy in 1948-49, ’49-50, 
50-51. Tulsa won the cup in 1951-52 and 
in 1952-53 the honor went to Houston. 

In the Big Seven, Oklahoma was in 
front with first in football, wrestling 
and swimming and baseball, outdoor 
track and golf and tennis still ahead. 

Kansas won the cross country and 
indoor track while Colorado’s fine 
cagers who went all the way to Kansas 
City in the NCAA tournament won the 
basketball crown. 

Tulsa, who shared the basketball title 
of the Missouri Valley with St. Louis 
and won the right to play in the NCAA 
tournament while St. Louis competed 
in the National Invitational Tourna- 
ment, also had the “Coach of the Year.” 
Fellow coaches extended that honor to 
likeable Clarence Iba. Iba, brother to 
Hank, the director of athletics at Okla- 
homa A. & M., still is two down to 
Hank, who was acclaimed as “Coach of 
the Year” in 1949, 1951, 1953. Eddie 
Hickey, St. Louis, who won the honor 
in 1952, is the only other coach so recog- 
nized, still active in the league. 

At the same meeting, the conference 
picked its all-stars, with Dick Boushka, 
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St. Louis; Bob Patterson, Tulsa, and 
Cleo Littleton, Wichita, all unanimous 
choices. Guy “The Bird” Sparrow of 
Detroit and Don Boldebuck, Houston, 
rounded out the dream team. 

Patterson, Sparrow, Littleton, Bolde- 
buck and Boushka, in that order, led 
the conference scorers. 

Patterson, Littleton and Boushka 
were selected to play in the East-West 
game, sponsored by the Shrine, in Kan- 
sas City and first two also played for 
Bruce Drake’s West All-Stars in New 
York City. 

Littleton, Sparrow both shattered 
school scoring records while the former 
became the first man ever to make the 
all-conference team four years straight. 





Spinning our Spokes: Sparrow will 
enter the Marine Corps in June... . 
Littleton holds 13 school records. ... 
Clarence and Hank Iba entertained a 
table of coaches wita their reminiscing 
of the good old days in Missouri... . 
Wichita University will move into its 
new fieldhouse next fall and the state 
of Kansas now has three fine field- 
houses with total seating capacity of 
40,000. Kansas University, 17,000; Kan- 
sas State 12,000, and Wichita 11,000. 


Oklahoma will be loaded in tennis 
with four lettermen back, including 
Kent Taylor, the Big Seven singles 
champion; Russell Fuller, who teamed 
with Taylor to take the doubles, and 
John Martin and Tom Thixton. ... 
Then just to make sure, the Sooner 
plucked Harry Walraven, who won the 
state prep singles two years ago... . 
Chuck Duncan and Gary Thompson, 
between them, just about broke every 
basketball record at Iowa State and 
Bill Strannigan, completing his first 
year as coach, got the Cyclones out of 
the cellar. . . . Jerry Bush, Nebraska, 
another newcomer, did another fine 
job but coach of the year honors in the 
Big Seven belong to Bebe Lee, Colo- 
rado, who got his Buffs into the semi- 
finals at Kansas City, where they lost 
to San Francisco but trounced Iowa in 
the consolation. . . . Tom Harrold, 
starter, was lost before the San Fran- 
cisco game, when he slipped during the 
warm-up drill and sprained an ankle. 
. . . Even though Bruce Drake’s bat- 





tling bantams from Oklahoma won but 
three games in twenty-one starts, the 
Sooners look ahead to better days with 
an unusually fine, tall crop of fresh- 
men. . . . Oklahoma and Oklahoma 
A. & M., between them, were favored 
to cop the NCAA wrestling title and 
it is interesting to note that in the 
twenty-four years the meet has been 
held, Indiana, 1932, has been the only 
Big Ten school ever to win the crown. 
. . . Coaches Buell Patterson, Illinois; 
Cliff Keen, Michigan, and Rex Peery, 
Pittsburgh, all are graduates of Okla- 
homa A. & M. . .. Another record 
breaker: Boushka and he busted every 
one in the St. Louis books. . . . Pete 
Tillman, taking over as head gridman 
at Wichita, earmarks four boys as po- 
tential All-Americas next fall but says 
his prize choice is Leroy Hinman... . 
Wally Fromhart, Detroit, is starting his 
second year as football coach at Detroit 
and he points to sixteen lettermen and 
a fine freshman crop as reasons while 
he thinks the Spartans definitely will 
be better next fall. 





FRONT COVER PHOTO 
JIM McKEVITT 
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The greatest is a much abused label 
but when swimmers call Jim McKevitt 
the greatest to hit the Big Seven tanks, 
there is no exaggeration. The slender 
Iowa State junior has won six Big Sev- 
en titles in two years, establishing new 
records every time. He has been the 
holder of American and NCAA records 
in the 220-yard free style, the 100-yard 
free style and the 120-yard individual 
medley. In addition he was the anchor 
man of two relay teams which hold 
NCAA and American records for the 
Cyclones — the 300-yard medley relay 
and the 400-yard free style relay. 


Coach Jack McGuire figures that Mc- 
Kevitt would break national records in 
any event on which he concentrated. 
He is the top man on a fine team in all 
events except diving—and McGuire 
would wager plenty that if he wanted 
to make a diver of the Blue Island, IIlL., 
star, he’d have one of the nation’s best. 


Yep, when you say greatest about 
this swimmer, he’s just that as far as 
the Big Seven is concerned. 








NOTES FROM AUSTIN 
BOARD MEETING 

GLENN BUFFALO, Kirbyville, made a 
special trip to the board meeting to 
thank the association on behalf of his 
school administration, the citizens of 
Kirbyville and the family of Chester 
Ray Sassine for the $1,000 check the 
association sent to help defray the ex- 
pense of a very serious football injury. 
Among other things (see “News and 
Views,” March Leaguer), Coach Buffalo 
told of the trouble the school had col- 
lecting on the insurance policy. R. J. 
Kidd was at the meeting waiting to dis- 
cuss the new League proposals with the 
board and heard Buffalo’s remarks. 
When Kidd got up, he prefaced what 
he had to say with a comment addressed 
to Coach Buffalo, “If you had only noti- 
fied us of your trouble with the insur- 
ance company, we could have saved 
you a lot of trouble and long distance 
calls — and you would have gotten your 
money sooner.” 

Moral: When you have trouble col- 
lecting on the insurance sponsored by 
the League, turn over all your infor- 
mation to the League and if your claim 
falls within the requirements and 
schedule set down in the policy, the 
League will see that you get payment. 

Back to the Sassine boy: His injury, 
which involves a paralysis that pre- 
vents his having control of his bowels 
and kidneys, has cost Kirbyville over 
$7,000, not including much free service. 

Moral: Be sure that all your boys are 
insured and that you turn in your list 
of 40 boys to the coaches association 
so that there will be no doubt about 
your getting help there if you need it. 

After this session with Buffalo the 
association’s Athletic Benefit Plan came 
in for quite a discussion. The associa- 
tion has helped some boys whose coach 
was not a member of the association on 
the theory that helping a boy injured 
in football was more important than 
having the coach as a member of the 
association. The problem of limits to 
the amount of help given was also 
discussed. 

Something will come from this dis- 
cussion. The insurance committee 
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(Murry Stephenson and Ty Bain) was 
instructed to make a study of the rules 
of the present plan and make a recom- 
mendation at the next meeting. 

The problems on the issue facing the 
board are quite evident. If limits are 
not put on what the association can do 
it could result in bankruptcy; if defi- 
nite limits are set, we might not be 
able to help some boy as much as he 
needs. The solution lies in determining 
the extent to which an organization of 
this type is morally obligated — and it 
is purely a moral obligation. If the 
rules state that a coach must be a 
member of the association and the in- 
jured boy’s name must be in the 40 
sent to the board, are we putting tech- 
nicalities ahead of the welfare of the 
boy? If we don’t do it — again poten- 
tial bankruptcy stares us in the face. 

Moral: Don’t get on the board unless 
you are ready to do some deep thinking 
on vital issues—and also do some 
work. 


NOTES FROM STATE 
BASKETBALL TOURNAMENT 


Clif McNeely could not quite pull his 
Pampa Harvesters through for the third 
consecutive state championship — 
missed Jimmy Bond in that lineup. 





And speaking of “money players’ — 
A. C. Black of Crozier really qualified. 
He came through with a sinker just 
before the buzzer sounded to beat 
Beaumont in the first game; and then 
proved that it was not a fluke in the 
championship game by dropping in an- 
other with only 17 seconds to play. 





Seminole, the AAA champion, does 
not lose a single starter .. . Big Sandy 
also had a young team — only two sen- 
iors made the trip to Austin .. . this 
was Ford King’s third consecutive ap- 
pearance in the Class B finals ... in 
three of his last four appearances he 
lost to the same team, Cayuga — and 
Cayuga did not get to the tournament 
this year . . . his Indians won the title 
in ’52. 





wilt, 
all Mn 
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Avoca (with a student body of 53) 
not only won the Class B title but also 
brought the best season record to Aus- 
tin — 39 wins in 40 starts ... had 
dropped a close one to Class AAAA 
Borger, but beat several Class AAAA 
and AAA teams as well as the fresh- 
man teams at ACC, McMurry, and 
Hardin-Simmons. 





Slidell, with 52 students, was the 
smallest in the tournament and Waco 
with 1700 was the largest. 





Wonder if the coach in the small 
Class B schools ever use a fight talk 
like this, “Let’s go out there, fellas, and 
get a point for each student in school.” 
Avoca did exactly that (or better) in 
33 of its 39 pre-tournament games... 
but they had to score only 53 tallies 
to do it ... two of their totals were 
written in three figures ... that was 
just about a point for everybody in 
town. Bovina, with 87 students, scored 
one for each student nine times during 
the season as did Medina (59 students) 
and Slidell (52 students) did it 13 
times. Medina was the only one that 
did it at the state tournament — and 
lost to Bovina 59-67 when they did it. 





Texas had 1,096 teams and 20,533 
players competing for these five state 


titles . . . we still say that the band 
has athletics beat all to pieces on this 
score ... if 1,096 bands were compet- 


ing for five state championships, at 
least 1,001 of them would win a state 
title in something. 

The records also show 1955 had only 
ten more teams than 1950, but that 
1,785 more boys participated this year 
than five years ago... a clear indica- 
tion of growing interest in the cage 
game as a participating sport. 





The Athens team of 1927 was the 
honor team . recalled the days 
when Jimmy Kitts and his East Texans 
dominated basketball in Texas high 
schools. 





If it makes any difference, the fol- 
(Continued on next page) 
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THAT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH will 
continue to be a power in Skyline bas- 
ketball circles was assured for another 
four years when the announcement was 
made that Pearl Pollard, Jordan high 
school’s 6-10, 250-pound basketball star 
would enroll and be under Jack Gard- 
ner’s tutelage beginning next fall. Pol- 
lard led the Jordan Beetdiggers to their 
third consecutive Utah high school 
Class A crown. The Jordan high school 
star, who is 17 years old, would be a 
much sought after athlete, but after 
counseling with his parents he decided 
to make the announcement and forego 
the rushing from other collegiate 
coaches. His high school coach, Art 
Hughes, praises the young giant for his 
splendid attitude, personality and co- 
operativeness. And Hughes looks for 
Pollard to attain great heights in his 
collegiate play. 

* Ok * 

With Pollard moving into the Ute 
varsity in a couple of years, the loss 
of some of today’s stalwarts, who have 
another year of eligibility, won’t be so 
great. Pollard, who came to Utah with 
his family from Montana back in 1953, 
will be a bulwark in the pivot position 
and will form a fine nucleus for Gard- 
ner to build around, come the 1956-’57 
season. 

Bo * * 

And while we’re on the subject of 

basketball, Utah rooters feel much bet- 





LAMBERT 


(Continued from page 44) 


lowing data show where the coaches 
who brought teams to the tournament 
attended college: the Lone Star con- 
ference supplied 11 (only one shy of 
50%) with Stephen F. Austin, South- 
west Texas and East Texas supplying 
three each and Sam Houston two; the 
Texas conference was next with four 
—two from ACC and one from How- 
ard Payne and McMurry; West Texas 
and North Texas produced two each as 
did out-of-state schools; Texas Wes- 
leyan, TCU and SMU had one each... 
one would think that the SWC would 
have a better representation than that. 

A writer is really running short on 
material when he writes stuff like this. 
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ter since the San Francisco dons 
waltzed through the NCAA finals at 
Kansas City, drubbing LaSalle in the 
finals. The Utes, who were badly beaten 
by the Dons in the first round of the 
regional playoffs at Corvallis, Oregon, 
felt pretty badly about what they 
called a miserable showing. 
Apparently the showing wasn’t so 
“miserable” but the Dons were a great 
club. Their later performances proved 
it. This fellow Russell takes the spirit 
from any hustling ball player. As Steve 
Belko, Idaho hoop coach, puts it, “take 
the case of Tom Gola, one of the finest 
basketball players in the country, who 
was humiliated, practically, by Rus- 
sell’s play. San Francisco could shoot 
in the general direction of the basket, 
and Russell would catch the ball and 
stuff it home. I think he made only one 
real shot in the two-day tournament at 
Kansas City, the rest were ‘dunkers’.” 
* ok * 


Art BunrteE, Utah’s star shooter, won 
the basketball scoring title in Skyline 
conference play, chalking up 307 points 
in the 14 conference games for a 21.9 
per game average. He was easily the 
class of the league in the basket-making 
field. B.Y.U.’s Herschel Pedersen was 
runner-up with 270 points for the same 
number of league encounters and a 19.3 
per game average. 

Denver University’s sophomore, Dick 
Brott, took rebounding honors with 218 
which indicates that Hoyt Brawner will 
likely come up next season with a well- 
rounded casaba five. Word from the 
Denver campus is that not all the 
money is going for football but that a 
formidable crew of newcomers has been 
recruited to aid and abet Brott for next 
season’s play. 

MONTANA UNIVERSITY finally an- 
nounced their selection as head football 
coach. The Grizzly leaders went to Spo- 
kane, Washington, and hired young 
Jerry R. Williams who has served as a 
player-coach for the Philadelphia 
Eagles professional team. Williams, 
who is only 31, is the second youngest 
head coach in Montana University his- 
tory and takes over the position vacated 
by Eddie Chinski. Officials of the Mon- 
tana institution are elated at the signing 
of Williams and reports come to us that 





the selection was a unanimous one by 
the student-faculty athletic committee. 
Now, if the Grizzly school gets its new 
basketball coach, the new program will 
be ready to roll. With Williams taking 
over, the spring football practice will 
give him an opportunity to learn the 
capabilities of the returning Grizzly 
athletes. It is expected that Williams 
will continue with the “T” formation 
as employed by Chinski. 


* * * 


BASEBALL FOR THE SCHOOLS on the 
western slope of the Rockies has always 
been difficult to get underway because 
of the cold and inclement weather. 
This spring it has been even worse. 
With the arrival of spring, weather 
records were being shattered and new 
marks were being set almost daily for 
cold and chilliness. In spite of the set- 
backs the diamond athletes have been 
working out in the various fieldhouses 
and have already begun playing games. 
However, the games are being played 
in the Las Vegas, Nevada, area. Schools 
on the eastern side of the mountains 
plan to get some early conditioning in 
Arizona and New Mexico. 


* * * 


UtTaH STATE has yet to announce the 
assistants to Coach Ev Faunce for foot- 
ball. Ralph Maughan has moved up to 
become head line coach, but Faunce is 
still looking for a good backfield coach 
and a frosh coach. Many names of high 
school coaches have popped into the 
limelight, but no official action has been 
taken as yet. Announcements should be 
forthcoming before spring football gets 
underway. 

* * * 

JOHN Roninc, Denver’s new grid 
chieftain, has selected a top man to be- 
come his backfield coach for the Pio- 
neers. The new assistant is John Shel- 
ley, a 28-year-old former Army grid 
star. Shelley starred for Red Blaik’s 
Army elevens in 1946-47, 48, and last 
fall served as an assistant to Bud Wil- 
kinson at Oklahoma. Sounds like John 
has picked him a top-flight staff to work 
with him at D. U. With Cal Stoll, Dale 
Hardy and John Shelley to do the mus- 
cle work, the Pioneers are certain to 
keep the grid fortunes climbing. 








Three players from champion UCLA 
were named to the Southern Division 
all-star team of the Pacific Coast Con- 
ference. 


FIRST TEAM SECOND TEAM 
Moore, UCLA ........ _ ere Psaltis, USC 
Naulls, UCLA, and Pe Stanford 
mene, Women ........ ar. Taft, UCLA 
McKeen, Cal. ...... C Selleck, Stanford 
Tomsie, Stanford ....G 
Ween, OCS ......... G 


The 1955 United Press all-Coast bas- 
ketball team: 


FIRST TEAM 
Player and School Class Ht. 
Johnny Moore, UCLA ...... bccvc a: | 
CE oe dr. 6-10 
Wade Halbrook, Oregon St .........—8. Ta 
Ken Sears, Santa Clara ..... ase “oe 
Bob McKeen, California ....... ..Sr. 6-7 
PACIFIC COAST CONFERENCE 
(Final) 


Southern Division 


Senn iL 1 Mal B90 160 
Stanford ............. .7 5 583 846 862 
SS oe ere es 5 7 .417 814 815 
eee 1 11 .083 768 888 
Northern Division 
Crom ibe ............ 15 1 .938 1021 879 
Oregon ....... Sass .... 8 8 500 957 923 
Washington ... ia 7 9 .438 1021 946 
SEER, 50 bn dens sacey 5 11 .313 919 1066 
ae sesssess B® 11 Bild BSG 1000 
SCIAC 
(Final) 
W L Pct. Pts. Op 
Ee ee 7 = 875 574 473 
Occidental .. ite nce. oa 875 603 515 
EE as 55 po kh ohee ee 4 4 2 526 552 
| 2 6 .250 511 536 
PERS Kachstsa bce e ows 0 8 .000 470 598 





BILL RUSSELL, voted outstanding player 
in NCAA tourney. 
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WESTERN STATE CONFERENCE 


(Final) 

W L Pct. PF PA 
MOOR, | oS sau suse soneaey 8 2 800 741 660 
RN 5a Se uo ao aa 8 2 .800 768 625 
ER ioc Nvew saduwy 6 4 .600 719 649 
ve Seer me tee kee 
0” SRR ee en : 9 a 620 791 
oe rr ee 9 495 780 





L Pet. PF P 
*Fullerton 3 .750 855 727 
Mt. S. Antonio . 3 .750 841 767 
San Bernadino . 4 .667 822 1763 
Santa Ana... 6 .500 769 790 
Chatfiey ....... 7 417 878 868 
Orange Coast .. 4 er a 815 
Riverside 911 
METROPOLITAN CONFERENCE 
(Final) 

W L Pct. PF PA 
S| res 12 2 57 951 881 
Bakersfield ............ 11 3  .786 1092 882 
San Diego Gaetan bits 10 4 pi 918 885 
*Long Beach .. ....8 6 S71 938 932 
Santa Monica ......... .4 10 .286 804 819 
RUMEN BL oan -sitinvs So bio 4 10 .286 1012 1062 
DEM NTIRS 50.565, opin 8108 4 10 .286 826 938 
eee ae 3 11 .214 856 998 


*—1954 champion. 
1955 JC CAGE TEAM 


FIRST TEAM 
*Ave. Ht. Cl. 
Charles Franklin, LACC ... 23.10 6-3 Fr. 
Bill Eblen, Chaffey ....... 22.91 5 So 


John Henderson, Mt. SAC 20.44 
Skeeter Banton, Compton . 20.80 
Jim Halsten, L.A. Valley . 16.14 
Willie Pitts, San Diego ... 17.35 
Junior Singh, S. Bernardino 17.00 


PARPARARAR 
VOR WN hw 
n 
° 


Val Padilla, Antelope Valley 14.90 - Fr. 

Ken Pearson, Pasadena ... y 4 - So. 

Jim ae Harbor - So. 
ECOND TEAM 


Jerry wn Riverside, 22.75; Paul Harvey, 
Ventura, 10.70; Eddie Holliday, Bakersfield, 
18.14; Charles Smith, Citius, 18.10; Jim Harri- 
son, Pasadena, 20.37; Ron Winterburn, Orange 
Coast, 20.91; Don Deterding, Ventura, 12.40; 
Chuck Greer, Fullerton, 15.66; Ralph Barkey, 
Bakersfield, 17.57; iley, Palo Verde, 16.40. 

*—Conference avera 


GILMER COPS SCORING TITLE 

Fenton (Hot Foot) Gilmer of Los 
Angeles State College won the CCAA 
scoring crown, nosing out Santa Bar- 
bara’s Jim O’Hara, according to figures 
released by the conference office. 

Gilmer potted 146 points in eight 
league frays for an 18.3 average per 
game. O’Hara, Santa Barbara center, 
tallied 143 points. The leaders: 


Gilmer, f. L.A. State ...... 61 24 146 18.3 
O’Hara, c. S. Barbara ....47 49 143 17.9 
Holl, f. Cal. Polv emer. | | 49 131 16.3 
Williams, f. S. Barb. ..... 48 33 129 16.1 
Pinkins, f. San Diego ..... 38 45 121 15.1 
Boline, f. Fresno iad 28 #112 14.0 
Sherman, g. L. A. St. .. 37 36 110 13.8 
Senitn, ¢. Freemo ......... 39 30 108 13.5 
Nunes, g. Cal. Poly ........ = 19 103 12.8 
Freeman. f. Cal. Poly 39 101 12.6 


LACC’s Charlie Franklin won the 
1955 Southland cage scoring champion- 
ship with a high conference average 
of 23.10 for 10 games. 








INDIVIDUAL SCORING 
(Final Conference Averages) 


G. Pts. Ave. 
Pyaenkiin, GACC, ©. 2.0 .csccesas 10 231 23.10 
cS ee ee es 12 275 22.91 
Dueker, Riverside, c. ............ 12 273 22.75 
Bogle, Oceanside, c. ............. 5 111 22.20 
Pearson, Pasadena, c. .......... 10 216 21.60 
Winterburn, O. Coast, c. ......12 251 20.91 
Banton, Compton, f. .......... 10 208 20.80 
Newman, Harbor, f. ............ 14 287 20.50 
Harrison, Pasadena, f. .......... 8 163 20.37 
Henderson, Mt. SAC, c. ....... 12 244 20.33 
Wagner, L., Beach, f. .......... 14 256 18.28 
Holliday, Bakersfield, g. ....... 14 254 18.14 
Barkey, Bakersfield, f. ........ 14 246 17.57 
Pitts; San Diewo;, f. .. ...... .. 14 243 17:35 
Singh, S. Berndardo, g. ........ 12 204 17.00 
eC CM Sa a ra 10 170 17.00 
Waiters, Ant. Valley, i sac 10 168 16.80 
Whaley, Oceanside, f. ree 10 165 16.50 
Stanley, Santa Ana, Reel Divine. 12 197 16.41 


Riley, Palo Verde, g. 1 
Halsten, L.A. Valley, g. ...... 14 226 16. 14 


ALL-PACIFIC LEAGUE 
CAGE TEAM CHOSEN 
FIRST TEAM 


Bob Archer, Alhambra; Larry Bur- 
right, Keppel; Barry Smith, Rosemead; 
Doyne Edwards, Arcadia; Bob Hurvitz, 
Alhambra; Ken Kennedy, Alhambra; 
Mike McCormick, Keppel; Don Taylor, 
El Monte. 


KENNY SEARS closed a brilliant career at 
the University of Santa Clara by setting 
new scoring records for a single game, the 
season and total four-year record, of 41, 
535 and 1566 points, respectively. The 
“big cat” was voted “Most Valuable Play- 
er in Northern California” and “Most 
Valuable Player in California Basketball 
Association” for the past two seasons. 
Sears’ playing number, the famous Num- 
ber Three, has been retired and will be 
displayed for posterity in the University 
trophy case. 
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Ir IMMEDIATE REACTION is to be taken 
as an indication, the part of the country 
known loosely as the East is not taking 
kindly to the “new” basketball rules 
that have recently been promulgated 
by the unwieldly National Basketball 
Committee of the United States and 
Canada. Very few of the boys, and 
that includes writers, coaches and offi- 
cials, can quite agree that the rules 
committee has really done very much 
to strengthen the chief weaknesses of 
college basketball as it is currently 
played—namely, stalling and excessive 
foul shooting. 

As a matter of fact, it has been sug- 
gested, undoubtedly facetiously, that 
the Metropolitan area and Philadelphia 
secede from the National Basketball 
Committee of the United States and 
Canada and played under rules it likes 
better, namely the pro rules which 
have been so successful in stimulating 
color, action and therefore spectator 
interest. 

Of course to the colleges “pro” is a 
dirty word. But the tycoons (word 
used advisedly) of the National Basket- 
ball Association, which is the major pro 
league of the country, have stumbled 
on a set of rules that seem to work and 
to maintain interest. They have per- 
haps stumbled on it unwittingly, for 
the N.B.A. rarely has been known to 
engage in deep and ardent research 
and thought on any of its manifold 
problems. 

At any rate, the pros have a time 
limit on shot taking (24 seconds), they 
have the 12-foot foul lane, they permit 
only six team fouls per period of twelve 
minutes and after that every foul is 
penalized with two shots, they ban the 
zone, on foul shots they place two de- 
fensive men inside to cut down cheap 
rebound baskets and they have a couple 
of other gimmicks designed to keep ac- 
tion constant and to prevent that con- 
tinual march to the foul line that is 
so characteristic of basketball as it is 
played today. 

They haven’t succeeded altogether, 
but they’ve certainly made a noble try. 

‘So, just a week before the Kansas 
City meeting, college coaches of Metro- 
politan New York formed a coaches’ 
association, naming Jim McDermott, of 
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Eyeing the East 
EASTERN COLLEGE |S 
ATHLETIC CON FERENCE ae 


By IRVING T. MARSH 


Iowa College, temporary president, and 
Nat Holman, of City College; Lou 
Rossini, of Columbia; Honey Russell, of 
Seton Hall; Herb Sutter, of Wagner; 
Dusty DeStefano, of St. John’s; Don 
Kennedy, of St Peter’s, as members of 
an executive committee to set up the 
group’s program of operation. 

The first thing they did was to draw 
up a set of recommendations for rule 
changes and these included the time 
limit on shooting, five (instead of the 
six the pros use) fouls per quarter for 
each team, the widening of the lane to 
12 feet and the awarding of two free 
throws for each back court foul. 

Not that these follow the pro regula- 
tions almost exactly. 

Hence when the rules committee by- 
passed nearly all of these proposals, 
despite the fact that considerable re- 
search had indicated that a good many 
colleges were in favor of at least a 
time limit on shots, considerable dissat- 
isfaction was expressed. 

Further, it was advanced that the ex- 
tension of the 1 and 1 bonus shot to the 
entire game would not cut down foul- 
ing. Instead, it conceivably could in- 
crease it. And the rule aimed at elimi- 
nating stalling—no player can dribble 
more than five seconds if, in the opinion 
of the official, he is trying to freeze the 
ball—not only takes out a thrilling part 
of the game but also adds another 
burden to the already overburdened 
official. He must now decide intent on 






es 


the part of the player, as well as all 
the other things he must decide. 

There are, of course, observers and 
officials who do not agree that the pro 
rules are the answer. Asa Bushnell, the 
commissioner of the Eastern College 
Athletic Conference, feels that the time 
limit rule, especially, can be detri- 
mental to the college game. He is not 
sold on many of the others, either. But 
he admits he is in the minority. 

Anyway, the controversy is likely to 
rage all next season, too. 
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The Eighth Annual 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
COACHES ASSN. CLINIC 


July 31-Aug. 5 


University of South Carolina 
Columbia, S. C. 
DIRECTOR — HARRY HEDGEPATH 


1623 Harrington St. 
Newberry, S. C. 


Undergraduate credit!!! 


FOOTBALL AUG. 3-4-5 
Staff: Red Sanders 
(U.C.L.A.) Single Wing 
Andy Gustafson 
(Univ. Miami) “T” 
BASKETBALL AUG. 1-2 
Branch McCracken 
(Indiana) 
ATHLETIC INJURIES 
“Floogie” Ariail 
(Wofford) 

All sessions held in air-conditioned 
Columbia Hotel! 


ROOMS FREE (University Dorms) 
MEALS (average about $2 per day) 
FEE 
1 course $10 (both) $15 non-members 
1 course $5 (both) $7.50 members 
All Star Basketball and 
Football Games!! 

SMOKER! BARBECUE! FREE! 














23rd Annual 


TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL 
COACHING SCHOOL 


San Antonio, Texas 
August 1-5 


DATE: August 1-5, 1955 
PLACE: San Antonio, Texas 
COURSES: Football, Basketball, Base- 
ball, Track, Training 
STAFF: George Saver, Sam Boyd, Jack 
Rumell, Darrell Royal, Wade 
Walker, Bud Wilkinson, Duffy 
Daugherty, Clyde Littlefield, 
Alex Hooks, Elmer Brown, R. 
J. Kidd, Dr. Rhea Williams. 
Others to be announced. 
TUITION: Members, $11.00 plus $2.00 
membership fee 
Non-members, $18.00 
College Coaches — $16.00 
High School Players—$16.00 
Commercial Companies — 
$26.00 
Out-of-state coach (if mem- 
ber of own assn.) — $11.00 


School is sponsored by the Texas High 
School Coaches Association. 
For Information Write: 


L. W. McCONACHIE, Director 
Box 626, Edna, Texas 











COACHING SCHOOL DIRECTORY 


JUNE 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO — Boul- 
der, Colorado. June 20-25. Director, 
Harry G. Carlson. Courses: Football, 
basketball, baseball, track and field, 
athletic training. Staff: Red Sanders, 
Dal Ward, John Wooden, Bebe Lee, 
Frank Potts, Frank Prentup and John 
Rockwell. Tuition: $10.00. 


FLORIDA A&M UNIVERSITY —Talla- 
hassee, Florida. June 13-18. Director, 
A. S. Gaither. Courses: Football and 
basketball. Staff: Woody Hayes, Chuck 
Mather, Tom Nugent, Frank Broyles, 
John Eibner, Perry Moss, Ray Graves, 
Sam Lankford and Bud Kennedy. Tui- 
tion: $10.00; room rent, $3.50. 


FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY — 
(Tom Nugent’s “Football Carnival”) — 
Tallahassee, Florida. June 9-11. Di- 
rector, Howard G. Danford. Courses: 
Special football techniques. Staff: Otto 
Graham, Doak Walker, Charlie Trippi, 
Lou Groza, Hugh Taylor, Adrian Burk 
and Tobin Rote. Tuition: $15.00 (includ- 
ing room). 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN-—-Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. June 20-July 1. Di- 
rector, Howard C. Leibee. Courses: 
Football, basketball and track. Staff: 
Bennie Oosterbaan, Bill Perigo and 
Donald Canham. Tuition: $20.00, resi- 
dent and $30.00, non-resident. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA — Reno. 
Nevada. June 20-25. Director, G. A. 
Broten. Courses: Football and basket- 
ball. Staff: Henry “Red” Sanders and 
Henry Iba. Tuition: $20.00, resident and 
$24.00, non-resident. 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE — Los Ange- 
les, California. June 20-July 1. Director, 
Payton Jordan. Courses: Track, field 
and training. (Two units of college 
credit.) 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON — Eugene, 
Oregon. June 13-18. Director, Arthur A. 
Esslinger. Courses: Football, basketbail, 
baseball, wrestling, training. Staff: 
Woody Hayes, Bill Bowerman, Hank 
Iba, Don Kirsch and Bill Hammer. 
Tuition: $14.00. 


UTAH STATE AGRICULTURAL COL- 
LEGE COACHING SCHOOL — Logan 
Utah. June 6-10. Director: Athletic Di- 
rector, USAC, Logan, Utah. Courses: 
Basketball, football, baseball, athletic 
training. Staff: Ivan B. Williamson, 
Ossie Cowles, R. “Kickapoo” Logan. 
Tuition: $10.00. 


VIRGINIA STATE COLLEGE — Pe- 
tersburg, Virginia. June 20-24. Director: 
W. W. Lawson. Courses: Football and 
basketball. Staff: W. D. Murray, Doyt 
$15.00 and Adolph Rupp. Tuition: 
15.00. 


WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY 
COACHING WORKSHOP — Morgan- 
town, West Virginia. June 6-July 15. 
Director, Ray O. Duncan. Courses: Ath- 
letic administration, football, basket- 
ball and track. Staff: Ray O. Duncan, 
Robert N. Brown, Murray Warmath, 
Fred Schaus, Art Smith, Art Lewis, 
Russell Crane, Ed Shockey, Gene 
Corum. Tuition: $4.00 per hour (resi- 
dents); $8.00 per hour (non-residents). 


WESTERN ILLINOIS & ILLINOIS 
STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY 
COACHING CLINIC —Normal, _Iili- 
nois. June 14 and 15. Director, Howard 
J. Hancock, Director of Athletics, Illi- 
nois State Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. Courses: Basketball, football, 
others to be announced. Staff: Fordy 
Anderson, others to be announced. 
Tuition: Free. 


JULY 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSI- 
TY — University Park, Pennsylvania. 
July 5-August 13. Director: Director of 
Summer Sessions, 102 Burrowes Bldg., 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. Courses: Athletic 
coaching and intramural athletics. 
Staff: Lawther, Gross and Bischoff. 
Tuition: $11.00 per credit. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ATHLETIC 
COACHES CLINIC — Columbia, South 
Carolina. July 31-August 5. Director, 
Harry Hedgepath, 1623 Harrington St., 
Newberry, S. C. Courses: Football and 
basketball. Staff: Red Sanders, Branch 
McCracken, Andy Gustafson. Tuition: 
ht members and $15.00, non-mem- 
ers. 


TENNESSEE SECONDARY SCHOOL 
ATHLETIC ASSN.— Cookeville, Ten- 
nessee. July 27-30. Director, P. V. Over- 
all. Courses: Football, basketball, track, 
baseball and training. Staff: Jess Neely, 
Bowden Wyatt, Bob Polk, Clydell 
Castleman and Calvin Frey. (Others to 
be announced later.) Tuition: Free. 


AUGUST 


ADELPHI COLLEGE COACHING 
SCHOOL — Garden City, Long Island, 
New York. August 8-10. Director, 
George Faherty. Courses: Basketball: 
To be announced. Tuition: $15.00. 


ARIZONA COACHES’ ASSOCIATION 
COACHING SCHOOL — August 14-20. 
Director, Joe M. Garcia, P. O. Box 61, 
Litchfield Park, Arizona. Courses: 
Football, basketball, track and scout- 
ing. Staff: Jack Mitchell, Pete Newell, 
Steve Carson and Al Onofrio. Tuition: 
$17.50 (plus $15.00 for room and board.) 


BELOIT COLLEGE BASKETBALL 
COACHING CLINIC — Beloit, Wiscon- 
sin. August 17-19. Director, Dolph Stan- 
ley. Courses: Basketball. Staff: Dolph 
Stanley. Tuition: $25.00. 


CALIFORNIA POLYTECHNIC 
WORKSHOP — San Luis Obispo, Cali- 
fornia. August 8-19. Director, Al R. Arp, 
7022 DeClis Place, Van Nuys, Cali- 
fornia. Courses: Football, baseball, 
basketball, track, tennis, archery, pub- 
lic relations, athletic training, golf and 
wrestling. Staff: Roy Hughes, Bill 
Archer, C. VonHoorebecke, L. A. 
Angels, Tom Fitzpatrick, Forrest Two- 
good, Guy Wrinkle, Lloyd Keith, Pay- 
ton Jordan, “Pinky” Greene, Dandella, 
Louis Wheeler, Paul Paulsen, Ira 
Walsh, “Kickapoo” Logan, “Ducky” 
Drake, Al Lape and Shelton Hardin. 
Tuition: $20.00 for four quarter units, 
$5.00, room and $2.50 per day, meals. 
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COLORADO HIGH SCHOOL 
COACHES’ ASSOCIATION — Denver, 
Colorado. August 17-19. Director, N. C. 
Morris, 1532 Madison Street, Denver 6, 
Colorado. Courses: Football and basket- 
ball. Staff: Ivan Williamson and Henry 
“Hank” Iba. Tuition: $10.00. 


UNIVERSITY OF CONNECTICUT — 
Storrs, Connecticut. August 23-25. Di- 
rector, J. Orlean Christian. Courses: 
Football and basketball. Staff: Bill 
Murray, Dan Jessee, Waino Fillback, 
Ken Loeffler, Charles Horvath. Tuition: 
$1000 to C.IL.A.C. members; others, 


FLORIDA COACHING SCHOOL— 
Gainesville, Florida. August 8-11. Di- 
rector, I. Brant, Fletcher High 
School, Jacksonville Beach, Florida. 
Courses: Football and basketball. Staff: 
Gomer Jones, Frank Broyles and the 
University of Florida coaching staff. 


GEORGIA ATHLETIC COACHES’ AS- 
SOCIATION — Atlanta, Georgia. Au- 
gust 1-5. Director, Dwight Keith, 310 
Buckhead Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Georgia. 
Courses: Football, basketball, training. 
Staff: Ray Graves, Blanton Collier, 
Kenny Howard and Joel Eaves and 
Ralph Carlisle. Tuition $5.00, members 
and $10.00, non-members. 


IDAHO STATE COACHING ASSOCI- 
ATION — Sun Valley, Idaho. August 
8-12. Director, Jerry Dellenger, Jerome 
High School, Jerome, Idaho. Courses: 
Football, basketball, boxing, track and 
training. Staff: Terry Brennan, Hank 
Iba, Dubby Holt, Bacy Boyle, M. J. 
Sprunger. Tuition $10.00, members and 
$15.00, non-members. 


INDIANA BASKETBALL COACHING 
SCHOOL — Kokomo, Indiana. August 
4-6. Director, Cliff Wells, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, Louisiana. 
Courses: Basketball. Staff: To be an- 
nounced. Tuition: $10.00. 


INDIANA HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION — Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. August 8-11. Di- 
rector, L. V. Phillips, 812 Circle Tower, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Courses: Foot- 
ball and basketball. Staff: Forrest 
Evashevski, Wilbur Stalcup, Stu Hol- 
comb, Ray Eddy and members of the 
Purdue University coaching staff; also 
outstanding Indiana high school 
coaches. Tuition: Indiana coaches, $1.00; 
out-of-state coaches, $10.00. 


KANSAS COACHING SCHOOL — 
University of Wichita, Wichita, Kansas. 
August 22-26. Director, E. A. Thomas, 
1300 Topeka Boulevard, Topeka, 
Kansas. Courses: Football, basketball 
and training. Staff: Chalmer Woodard, 
others to be announced. Tuition: $10.00. 


SHERIDAN WRESTLING & COACH- 
ING CLINIC—Lehigh University. 
August 7-27. Director, Gerald G. Lee- 
man, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Pennsylvania. Courses: Football coach- 
ing, officiating and rule interpretation. 
Staff Ralph Williams, John E. Engel, 
Richard Voliva, James Harkins. Tui- 
tion: $30.00 a session. 


NORTHERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
COACHING SCHOOL— Marquette, 
Michigan. August 4-6. Director, C. V. 
“Red” Money. Courses: Football, bas- 
ketball, track and field. Staff: Forrest 
Evashevski, Don Canham and Forrest 
Anderson. Tuition: $12.00, including 
room, board and fees. 


OKLAHOMA COACHES’ 
TION — Oklahoma City, 


ASSOCIA- 
Oklahoma. 
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August 7-11. Director, Clarence Brei- 
thoupt, 3420 N. W. 19th Street, Okla- 
homa City, Oklahoma. Courses: Foot- 
ball and basketball. Staff: Paul Bryant, 
others to be announced. Tuition: $10.00. 


TEXAS HIGH SCHOOL COACHING 
SCHOOL — San Antonio, Texas. 
August 1-5. Director, L. W. McConachie, 
Box 626, Edna, Texas. Courses: Foot- 
ball, basketball, track, baseball, train- 
ing. Staff: George Saver, Sam Boyd, 
Jack Rumell, Darrell Royal, Wade 
Walker, Bud Wilkinson, Duffy Daugh- 
erty, Clyde Littlefield, Alex Hooks, 
Elmer Brown, R. J. Kidd and Dr. Rhea 
Williams; others to be announced. Tui- 
tion: Members, $11.00 plus $2.00 mem- 
bership fee; non-members, $18.00. 


WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOL 
COACHES’ ASSOCIATION — Madison, 
Wisconsin. August 8-12. Director, Har- 
old A. Metzen, 1621 Jefferson, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Courses: Football, basket- 
ball, wrestling, baseball, tennis and 
track. Staff: Bud Wilkinson, Ivy Wil- 
liamson, Bucky O’Connor, Bud Foster 
and Wisconsin coaches. Tuition: $1.00, 
members and $10.00, non-members. 





WRESTLING 


(Continued from page 18) 


Few sports offer such an outstanding 
degree of fairness. 

Physical educators have long advo- 
cated natural play activities, and 
wrestling is as natural to a boy as 
throwing a football or a baseball. When- 
ever you pass a playground, an empty 
lot or even when you turn your back 
in your own home, you will invariably 
see two or more boys scuffling around. 
It is a sure sign that youngsters are 
enjoying themselves. Therefore, why 
not channel their energy in such a 
natural sport as wrestling? It is recog- 
nized as one of the best of athletic 
sports in terms of its ability to promote 
total physical fitness. 

Wrestling is one sport in which the 
physically handicapped can _ success- 
fully compete on equal terms with 
normal men. It is amazing to watch 
blind boys regain their confidence after 
successful participation in wrestling. 
What wrestling can do for the blind, 
it can also do for normal boys whose 
lack of confidence has set them apart 
from their fellowmen. 

One of the greatest rewards of wres- 
tling competition is the development of 
a high regard for personality. A wres- 
tler learns respect for the talents and 
traits of the other fellow. He may hear 
about all these qualities in a classroom 
or read about them in a book, but on 
the mat he meets them face to face. 
In wrestling, we not only learn to in- 
crease our own skills while working 
with others, but we also increase their 
skills. At the same time, we learn to 
measure our own skills against those 
with whom we compete. 

Through research on all our varsity 
sports, it was found that wrestling 
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ranks second in scholastic standing. 
Wrestling is a highly skilled sport and 
because of its many complicated ma- 
neuvers it takes a very intelligent boy 
to wrestle; he must be able to think 
under pressure and to act quickly. 

WRESTLING IS THE BUILDER OF FINE 
FOOTBALL PLAYERS. Many of our All- 
American linemen were fine college 
wrestlers. These men felt like the 
greatest thing they got out of wrestling 
was its ability to develop endurance, 
agility, balance, and also strong arms 
and shoulders. 

The American Wrestling Coach who 
handles wrestling in our schools and 
colleges has a serious problem to face 
in regard to professional wrestling. In 
other sports the professional has given 
a great deal of aid and emphasis to the 
sport, while professional wrestling 
constitutes a flagrant force that has 
seriously retarded the growth and ac- 
ceptance of amateur wrestling in this 
country. It will always be hard for us 
to convince the American public what 
real wrestling is as long as we allow 
these cheap, faked and degenerated ex- 
hibitions of professional wrestling to 
exist in this country. It should be the 
duty of every one of us who is con- 
nected with athletics and physical edu- 
cation to do his utmost to abolish pro- 
fessional “rasslin” from this country. 


The most serious problem that faces 
us today is the lack of qualified coaches 
and physical educators who can teach 
wrestling. Most any physical educator 
can teach aquatics, individual and team 
sports, but how many can teach wres- 
tling, gymnastics and rhythms? As a re- 
sult of this weakness, we find that most 
of our athletic and physical education 
programs are narrow and weak. Many 
a secondary school principal has made 
this statement to me, “Probably the 
weakest part of our secondary school 
curriculum is physical education and 
athletics, and this could, in my opinion, 
be the strongest.” These same princi- 
pals agreed that they would buy mats 
for wrestling and gymnastics if they 
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had a person qualified to teach these 
activities. Our teacher-training institu- 
tions must shoulder the blame for this. 
They must revise their curriculum to 
meet this weakness in order that all 
professional students in physical edu- 
cation will come out of college well 
qualified to teach sports in all areas of 
activities. If we are to meet this prob- 
lem immediately, we must put on 
coaching clinics in order to give those 
who are already in the field a back- 
ground in wrestling. 


IT DOES NOT TAKE MUCH AREA FOR 
WRESTLING. A wrestling mat 36’ x 36’ 
would take care of about forty boys. It 
would cost about two thousand dollars 
to start a good wrestling program. This 


would include mats, plastic cover, 
tights, overshorts, shirts, warm-ups, 
shoes, headgear and practice equip- 


ment. This would completely outfit a 
team and enough practice equipment 
for forty boys. Once this is started, the 
cost each year would be very little. 
With good sound management, this 
could all be paid back in about five 
years. The majority of wrestling teams 
in this country produce black figures 
each year. 

I hope my two boys will have the 
opportunity to take part in a good 
wrestling program. I don’t care wheth- 
er or not they become great stars, but 
I do want them to become good com- 
petitors — boys who will develop the 
thirst tO bounce back when adversity 
stares them in the face. To me, wres- 
tling does not have to bow to the arts 
and sciences in the part it can play to- 
ward the development of a_ well- 
rounded man. Wrestling teaches lads to 
pay their price in sweat, sacrifice and 
hard work. 

It all boils down to an abiding con- 
viction that wrestling definitely serves 
to build character and help bring about 
the ideal combination —a sound body 
and a sound mind. 
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a. 


: VI | 4 “SAN 


is 
Positive Foot Protection 


Athlete’s Foot infection can be prevented by spraying every nook 
and corner of your athletic quarters with VITA-SAN. 

VITA-SAN destroys the fungus which causes Athlete’s Foot, and 
offers a positive protection against this troublesome infection 
wherever athletes walk in their bare feet. 

Spraying the insides of all athletic shoes is an added safeguard — 


in fact, itis a MUST. 


DAW HIDE 


DAWHIDKE is the toughest, strongest, longest wearing lacing ma- 
terial ever to be used in athletic shoes. It is weather resistant, long 
wearing, non-slipping. [t is sold only by the TVORY SYSTEM — 
in gross yard spools to be cut in any desired length. 


It comes in a variety of sizes and colors — to 


meet any and all athletic equipment needs. 


Samples on request 


Sole distributors of VITA-S4AN and DAW HIDE in the 
W orld of Athletics 


RECONDITIONERS OF ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT 


PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 

















